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Fifty million times a day 


at home, 


at work or 


while at play 


There’s nothing like a 


1. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 
wholesome little lift. 
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OUR FRONT COV 


Next November a new U. S. expe’ 
ed by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
for the Antarctic. Admiral Byrd, 
retired, led four previous Antarctic 

The expedition will begin work 
servation sites to be set up. These 











the International Geophysical Year 
Scientists of 39 countries, includin 
Union, will cooperate in this under 
than 20 scientific stations are to ! 
the Antarctic. 

The scientists will gather data ¢ 
learn more about phenomena still 
As part of its contribution the U.S 
an observatory on the South Pc 
This will be one of the most stag 
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How do you 


rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding golf quiz to see how you stand as a fairway 
expert. You'll find the answers at the bottom of the page. 
They'll score you as a Varsity, All Star, or Olympic prospect. 





Q. Playing a par 4 hole, 


Q.. Whenever golfers talk 






















Q. The green is hidden be- 


this wie on the green in about the “greats”... they yond the woods, so you'll 
2 strokes. If he sinks his first never fail to mention this have to play around them. 
putt, he’ll be one under par famous fairway champion. That's why this hole is 


with a 3. He's 
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Q. 1 In golf competition, Qa. Ci jin guesttoe Q. First rule for golf is to 
the maximum ‘number of _ ber of strokes it took to win _ return the turf cut on shots 
clubs any player may carry the Masters Tournament in _ like these. It’s called replac- 
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Play your best with Spalding. Start now with Spalding to learn the right 
way to better golf. Pros like Jerry Barber and Gene Littlet depend on Spalding 
golf equipment to give them top performance hole after hole . . . match after 


match. Take a tip from these top players and make your choice Spalding. 













Shown here are the Spalding Auto- 
graph Junior golf clubs. Designed especi- 
ally for young players, they'll help you to 
a better game this season. The golf balls 
are Spalding . . . the finest, most uniform 
golf balls you can buy. 
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SPALDING; 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 

























education ... adventure... travel 


GO PLACES - FASTER 


with the U. S. AIR FORCE 


Your future is off to a great start when you join the 
U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 
technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 
in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-payiny field. 
You'll learn new things and see new places. There’s an 
unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for 
Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. 

You'll fill a position of responsibility when you step 
into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 
will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 
fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air Force 
today. It’s a great life . . . it’s the life for you. Get 
further information by mailing this coupon today. 


f= STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 





These exciting, interesting 
specialties are available 


Accounting Languages 

Atomic Weapons Meteorology 

Auditing Photography 

Communications Radar 
Guided Missiles 








S-1-SC-3 


PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 26, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunity as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force 




















... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters columa, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More Against Isolation 


Dear Editor: 

So Peggy Maddox (Feb. 23 issue) is 
for isolation. Well, this is America and 
she’s entitled to her opinion. And just 
as she is, I’m entitled to mine. 

Withdraw from the United Nations? 
No! We must consider the gravity of 
such a move. Our withdrawal from the 
world’s first such international organi- 
zation that has accomplished anything 
at all would be viewed with suspicious 
eyes by our allies. Although the U. N. 
might not be as powerful in keeping 
peace as some would wish it, it certainly 
has done much good. 

And isolation? It definitely is out of 
the question. Isolation might have been 
the ideal solution 160 years ago when 
George Washington supported it, but 
today when an airplane can cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in only five or six hours, 
who can isolate themselves? A look at 
some facts shows that the United States’ 
population represents one-sixteenth of 
the people in the world. Granted that, 
as Peggy puts it, “our America is a fair- 
sized hunk of land” as countries go, still 
the United States contains only that 
same one-sixteenth of the world’s total 
land area. Sixteen-to-one odds are pret- 
ty tough to buck. 

The statemént that war is inevitable 
must have been made in haste, Even as 
dark as the Formosan situation looks I 
would not be one to say that all-out war 
with the Chinese is inevitable. And war 
with Russia is not inevitable. 

The United States doesn’t need to 
conform to isolation nor conquer the 
world—she is too great for either. The 
United States needs only to continue to 
lead the free world. She needs only to 
keep on shining as the light of freedom 
. —keep on showing our friends in other 
lands that the U. S. is with them. 

Bill Prochnau 
Everett (Wash.) High School 


(The number of replies to Peggy's 
letter is enormous. Sorry we have space 
for only two more in this issue of Senior 
Scholastic.—Editors) 

(Continued on page 29) 








WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE . 


Wendell Phillips wanted to be an ex- 
plorer, but nobody would take him 
along. What did he do? He organized 
his own expedition. At 34 he has led 
several of the largest scientific expedi- 
tions to explore Aj‘ ica and South Arabia. 
Meet him in Interview oi the Week—p. 6 





The “front line” soldiers in the cold 
war between East and West are our 
.diplomats, But the big questior is 
this: Should negotiations be secret 
or open? For arguments on both 
sides see Forum Topic of the Week 














Since 1945 Austria has been occupied by 
the Big Four. “All we want,” say the Aus- 
trians, “is to be liberated from our ‘libera- 
tors.” But Austria has become the testing 
ground of East-West diplomacy. See “Aus- 
tria Spotlights the Cold War’—p. 9 





Next week an election campaign that has 
been raging since last summer will reach 
a showdown in Chicago. No political 
office will change hands, but the cam- 
paign has been just as fierce. What's in- 
volved? See “Our Economic Votes”— 
p. 12 





Harold Stassen has a new job in the Cab- 
inet, one that no man in our history has 
ever held before. Difficult? It’s probably 
the foughest job any man could be given— 
but it’s also the most important. What is 
it? See History Behind the Headlines— 
p. 17 





It would be wonderful to live in 
the city, even if the old farm had 
been in the family for four gen- 
erations. What happened? See 
“This Farm for Sale,” by Jesse 
Stuart—p. 19 





PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 14; What Do 
You Know? p. 18; Careers Ahead, p. 21; Sports, p. 22; Following the Films, 
p. 23; Boy dates Girl, p. 24; Puzzle, p. 26; Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 











6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Explorer 
of Arabia 


Meet Explorer Wendell Phillips 
whose business is adventure 


*““—¥ SHOULD warn all would-be explorers that the ful- 

fillment of their dreams may include the torture of split 
lips, swollen tongues, frozen fingers, dysentery, fever and 
long periods of monotony. And they may have to swallow 
without a grimace such strange delicacies as the eyeballs 
of a. goat.” 

The speaker was Wendell Phillips, who at 34 has led 
several of the largest scientific expeditions ever to explore 
Africa and South Arabia. 

“However,” the boyish explorer continued, “if that doesn’t 
daunt them, theré are still plenty of places to explore.” 

We were sitting in Phillips’ New York expedition head- 
quarters. The room was strewn with curios and archeologi- 
cal specimens from his recent expedition to Arabia. 

“I was always determined to be an explorer,” Phillips 
said. “I grew up on Admiral Byrd’s books and on Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ books on the Gobi Desert. My mother 
encouraged me. As a girl she had prospected for gold in 
the High Sierras.” 

Phillips attended Oakland (Calif.) University High 
School, then the University of California, where he majored 
in paleontology (the study of fossils). While in college, he 
was the youngest member of three university fossil-hunting 
expeditions to Arizona, Utah, and Oregon. 


“| Would Have to Organize My Own” 

“Duty in the Merchant Marine during World War II 
further whetted my appetite for travel,” Phillips said. 
“Then, while recovering from a post-war bout with infantile 
paralysis, I decided I wanted to hunt fossils in Africa. 

“But I discovered it wasn’t easy to become a member of 
a scientific expedition. I was only 25, had written no books, 
and did not have a Ph.D. degree. “What good would you be?” 
everyone asked. I saw that if I were to get to Africa, I 
would have to organize my own expedition.” 

Phillips’ enthusiasm was contagious. He persuaded in- 
dustrial leaders, Government agencies, educational organ- 
izations, and individuals to pledge funds or equipment for 
an $800,000 Cairo-to-Capetown expedition. 

“I had learned ‘to talk fast in the 1930's, during the de- 
pression,” Phillips recalled. “Selling newspapers on street 
corners develops speed and precision of speech. When talk- 


te ye ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK yx x xx 


Opportunity seldom calls on people who aren't worth a 
rap and can’t stand a knock.—David T. Armstrong 





ing to busy men, one must be able to state an idea concisely.” 

He came back to the present. “I'll never forget calling on 
an official of an oi] company,” he said. “He looked up from 
a crowded desk and said, ‘You have just 60 seconds to state 
your business, young man!” 

Sixty seconds later Philllips left with a promise of 50,000 
gallons of gasoline for his expedition. And a few months 
later he led a group of 58 scientists and technicians to 
Africa to study plant, animal, and mineral life. 

“In Africa 1 got interested in South Arabia,” Phillips 
said. “I met the Aga Khan in the big-game country and he 
told me about the ancient kingdoms of South Arabia. 

“These kingdoms date back to Biblical times. The frank- 
incense mentioned in the Bible came from there. The spice 
route that connected East and West ran through what is 
now Yemen, Oman, and the Aden Protectorate. 

“Ancient cities along the spice route had been buried 
for generations under the desert sand. To excavate them 
would fill in gaps in the history of the Middle East.” - 

When Phillips returned from Africa he mapped out a 
series of Arabian expeditions. 


“Girls ‘Rough It’ Better Than Men” 

In organizing an expedition, Phillips tries to get top 
scholars for the actual research project. But for the jobs of 
organizing transport, taking photographs, and managing 
expedition business, he likes to find rugged young men who 
share his enthusiasm for travel. 

“Also,” he grins, “I am one of the few explorers who have 
no objection to taking women on expeditions. They ‘rough it’ 
better than men and get sick less often. One of the girls on 
my African expedition drove a two-and-a-half-ton truck with 
trailer from Cairo to Capetown.” 

One of Phillips’ chief objectives in South Arabia was 
to prove that the fabled Queen of Sheba actually existed. 
Sheba was one of the important kingdoms of South Arabia. 

The quest for the queen led the expedition into the 
country of Yemen, peopled by hostile, trigger-happy Arab 
tribesmen who were suspicious of all foreigners. Excavations 
ended abruptly with the expedition members fleeing for 
their lives, an armed camel corps in hot pursuit. 

“However,” Phillips says, “our three other Arabian ‘digs’ 
unearthed many archeological treasures.” 

The highlights of Phillips’ four Arabian expeditions are 
described in his recently published book, Quataban and 
Sheba. —JEAN MERRILL 























A pro and con discussion: Is it in the best interests 
of peace for diplomatic negotiations to be conducted openly? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Political leaders are debating the merits of holding 
another “Big Four” conference between Britain, France, 
Russia, and the U. S. 

At the same time, debate still rages over an old diplo- 
matic conference—the meeting ten years ago at Yalta be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 

The Yalta conference was a secret meeting. However, 
over the years many of the agreements made at Yalta 
became public knowledge. But the background story was 
not revealed until recently (April 6 issue). 

Release of the official Yalta documents has been con- 
demned by some and approved by others. Senator Walter 
F. George (Dem:, Ga.), chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, thinks, for example, the papers 
should have been kept secret. He says other nations may 


now be reluctant to negotiate with us. They may fear 
the U. S. will make public everything they say and do 
at any conference. 

On the other hand, Senator William F. Knowland 
(Rep., Calif.), minority leader of the Senate, thinks the 
people should know from the start what goes on at inter- 
national conferences such as Yalta. He believes that secret 
diplomacy should be ruled out. 

In today’s cold war between East and West the “front 
line” soldiers are our diplomats. Diplomatic strength, 
therefore, is as important as strerigth in H-bombs and 
atomic weapons. But which type of diplomacy will give 
us the best results? 

Some people argue that open diplomacy is best. Others 
say “no”—that secret diplomacy is what we need. Here 
are arguments on both sides of the question. 


YES! 


1. Secret diplomacy is the enemy of 
democracy and freedom. 

In a democracy everything should 
be “above board.” Diplomatic deals 
made behind closed doors or “under 
the counter” run contrary to that ideal. 

Secret diplomacy, makes it possible 
for a few men, or even one man, to tie 
the hands of the nation without the 
people knowing it. 

Bismarck once said (in the days 
when secret diplomacy flourished): 
“Nobody—not even the most rabid of 
democrats—can imagine without actual 
knowledge all the emptiness and 
quackery that passes for diplomacy.” 

Distrust of secret diplomacy is deep- 
rooted in America. Our founding fa- 
thers were aware of its dangers. They 
wrote into the Constitution a clear 


“check” on the President's treaty-mak- 
ing powers. Article II of the Consti- 
tution says: “He [the President] shall 
have the power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concur.” 

The aim of this provision is to keep 
treaties public. Likewise, all of our dip- 
lomatic negotiations should be out in 
the open—so everyone can see. 


2. Secret deals are often dirty deals. 

“Secret diplomacy is the opposite of 
democracy. Dictatorship flourishes be- 
hind closed doors. Plots and counter- 
plots are hatched in the darkness of 
secret confabs.” So says Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo, Philippine statesman and former 
ge Be of the U. N. General Assem- 


History ts full of examples of secret 


deals that turned out to be “dirty” 
deals. The Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 
is one. Between them, the two dicta- 
tors gobbled up Poland. Yet the pact 
was supposed to be a non-aggression 
or “peace” treaty! 

The mistakes we made by trusting 
the Russians at Yalta are still plaguing 
our foreign policy today—ten years 
later. Some observers argue that the 
concessions made secretly to Russia at 
Yalta might never have been made if 
the public had known what was going 
on. 

Life magazine says that “the chief 
victims of Yalta were free Poland and 
free China, which went into Commu- 
nist captivity as a direct or indirect re- 
sult [of the Yalta negotiations]. Neither 
country was represented at Yalta.” 

If the free world had known the 
score, Poland and China might not 





have fallen so easily into Red hands. 

Senator William F. Knowland thinks 
the Yalta record should serve as a les- 
son of the pitfalls of secret diplomacy. 
“If the disclosures discourage two or 
three nations from thinking they can sit 
down behind closed doors—with no re- 
sponsibility to their elected representa- 
tives and to the people—and proceed 
to parcel out nations and people with- 
out their consent, they will have served 
their purpose.” 


3. When diplomacy is conducted open- 
ly, governments gain the backing of 
public opinion. 

A democracy depends on the support 
of its citizens. No diplomatic agreement 
is worth the paper it’s written on unless 
public opinion supports it. 

Confidence in diplomatic arrange- 
ments is won only when the public is 
“in the know.” But that situation is pos- 
sible only if diplomacy is conducted 
openly. Where there is secrecy, there 
is “always the belief that something 
not ‘on the level’ is being done that 
cannot stand the ras of publicity.” 
So says former U. N. President Rom- 
ulo. 

For example, some observers feel 
that the Soviet Union’s bluff and blus- 
ter at the U. N. has helped the West. 
The whole world can see and hear how 
the Reds stall and twist the truth. The 
whole world can see that Communist 
deeds never measure up to the Com- 
munist words. All this is visible, be- 
cause the deliberations of the U. N. 
are open. 

This would not be possible if Molo- 
tov or Malik met with Western diplo- 
mats behind closed doors. No one 
would be sure what went on. World 
opinion would be harder to mobilize 
against the Communists. With open 
diplomacy, however, the Reds help 
hang themselves. 

Our times are too perilous for us to 
revert to such a dangerous and out- 
moded system as secret diplomacy. 
Woodrow Wilson spoke in 20th cen- 
tury terms when he made “Open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” the first of his 
“Fourteen Points.” 


s 


1. Open diplomacy just gives the other 
side a sounding board for propaganda. 

With open diplomacy, real negotia- 
tion goes out the window. Only propa- 
ganda remains. 

Everything the Russians do and say 
at an open conference is designed as 
propaganda, and nothing more. They 
hem and haw around the real issues 
while they bring up other subjects. 
Thev know that whatever they say, the 
newspapers of the world will print it. 
What better system of free propaganda 
and free publicity could they have? 





Hesse in St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
Reds use open diplomacy for propaganda 
—but secret deals may be “dirty” deals. 


A New York Times correspondent, 
Drew Middleton, describes it this way: 
“Let us say the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was discussing German elec- 
tions. . . . The Russian Foreign Minis- 


ter rises to speak. He talks on for two 
hours, and every word is translated into 
English and French. The speech advo- 
cates powerfully the Soviet plan for 
German elections. But the speaker does 


not end there. He attacks the United 
States for supporting Nazis in Bavaria, 
the British for rearming the Germans 
in Saxony, and the French for requisi- 
tioning German cattle. 

“By the time the Russian is finished, 
the three other delegations are angry, 
weary, and well off the track. But the 
Soviet Minister's harangue is dutifully 
reported, giving satisfaction to his gov- 
ernment and joy to all the [Red] com- 
rades the world over. 

“The next day the British Foreign 
Secretary finds that before he puts for- 
ward his country’s position he must 
reply in detail to the Russian charges. 
And, since he is human, he adds a few 
countercharges about what is going on 
in the Soviet zone of Germany. As the 
meeting progresses, all the Ministers 
are drawn into a propaganda battle. 
Progress is measured not by accom- 
plishment, but by the scoring of prop- 
aganda points.” 

With secret diplomacy, propaganda 
can be forgotten. The diplomats can 
get down to business. Piece by piece, a 
real settlement can be constructed. 


2. Public opinion is not qualified to 
decide foreign affairs—it's a matter for 
professionals. 

Hugh Gibson, who has a long record 
of distinguished service as a U. S. am- 
bassador to several nations, has said 
that “the less publicity there is to ne- 
gotiation, the greater the chance for 
success. . . . The sound course is to 


choose your negotiators for their abil- 
ity, tell them what they are to seek, and 
let them use their own discretion as to 
procedure.” 

It’s impossible for the general pub- 
lic to know and understand all the facts 
which a trained diplomat can recognize 
at once. Besides, public opinion is too 
often a matter of emotion and not of 
reason. What we need today is not 
more “hotheads” but more men of rea- 
son and experience. 

Diplomacy is a game for experts— 
not amateurs. Says Rene Massigli, 
French ambassador to Great Britain: 
“It is unreasonable to demand from 
Western governments that they do their 
cooking in the open. In the other kitch- 
en [i.e., the Soviet] mystery reigns un- 
til the very moment when the dish is 
laid om, the table.” 

There’s an old Chinese proverb that 
fits the situation: “The less you say 
publicly, the less you have to regret 
later.” Only after an agreement has 
been reached in private, should it be 
fully publicized and debated for rati- 
fication by public and parliamentary 
bodies. 


3. Secret diplomacy can accomplish 
much more than open diplomacy in deal- 
ing with present world problems. 

In the past, secret diplomacy may 
have been responsible for some “bad 
deals.” Nothing is perfect—and no one 
can claim that secret diplomacy is a 
sure-fire cure-all. But recent events in- 
dicate that secret diplomacy can get a 
lot more real results than open diplo- 
macy. 

In the ten years since World War II 
ended, many of the world’s thorniest 
problems have simmered and steamed 
while “open diplomacy” talked about 
them—but accomplished nothing. In 
contrast, secret diplomacy has solved 
three tough problems which open ne- 
gotiation had previously failed to 
solve: the crisis between Italy and Yu- 
goslavia over Trieste, the dispute be- 
tween Iran and Britain over Iran’s oil 
fields, and the Berlin blockade of 1949. 

These problems were settled by pri- 
vate negotiation. Qualified men met 
with other qualified men—in private— 
and thrashed out the difficulties with- 
out a whole world leaning on every 
word. 

Only a few months ago, the U. N, 
tried to end the fighting between Com- 
munist and Nationalist. China. The 
U. N. got nowhere. The “power of 
world opinion” was not enough to sway 
the Reds. Now an effort is being made 
to effect a settlement through secret 
diplomacy. 

Open diplomacy may be a fine ideal. 
But we must be practical in this atomic 
age if we're to survive. Open diplomacy 
is a blind alley. Secret negotiation is an 
express highway to achievement. 








The tensions that divide East and 
West come to a focus in little Austria 


AUSTRIA 
Spotlights the Cold War 


F the new rulers in the Kremlin are 
sincere about “peaceful coexistence” 
with the free world, they can prove it 
very easily. They can do it by signing 
the long-delayed treaty with Austria. 

An Austrian treaty would be the test 
of Soviet intentions. 

Through the years, Austria has made 
one concession after another to the So- 
viets in the hope of winning a treaty. 
But each time, the Soviets have made 
additional demands. 

The Austrians—noted for their sense 
of humor—compare their position to 
that of the little boy who was given a 
dime by his father each time the boy 
agreed to take castor oil. But when the 
boy saved up two dollars, the. father 
took the money and—bought him a new 
bottle of castor oil. 

Austria, the first victim of Nazi Ger- 
man aggression, 
Allied disunity. 

The country was annexed by Nazi 
Germany in 1938.°In 1943, during 
World War II, the Allies promised to 
re establish a “free and independent 
Austria.” 

The Allies won the war. But “lib- 
erated” Austria is being treated like a 
conquered enemy. She has been split 
by the Big Four powers—the United 
States, Britain, France, and Soviet Rus- 
sia—into four zones of occupation. 

Today, nearly 12 years after the 
solemn pledge of freedom and inde- 
pendence, Austria is still an occupied 
land—still both un-free and un-inde- 
pendent. 

What is holding up a treaty with 
Austria? In two words, the answer is— 
Soviet stalling. 

Fully 261 meetings have been held 
by the Big Four on an Austrian treaty— 
with no agreement on final terms. Each 
time Soviet Russia has raised new 
obstacles. 

Weary of broken Soviet promises, the 


is today the victim of © 


people of Austria jestingly refer to their 
country as “the most promised land.” 

Originally, the dispute between the 
East and West was over the issue of 
reparations. The Potsdam Agreement, 
signed by the United States, Britain, 
and Soviet Russia in August 1945, flatly 
stated that “reparations shall not be 
exacted from Austria.” However, Russia 
did win for herself the right to claim all 
German assets (industrial plants and 
equipment) in her zone. 

But exactly what “German assets” 
are was not defined by the Potsdam 
Agreement. According to Russia’s in- 
terpretation, “German assets” were all 
German property in Austria at the end 
of the war. The United States, Britain, 
and France defined “German assets” as 
German property in Austria prior to 
1938—the year Austria was absorbed by 
Nazi Germany. 

Then, in June 1949, Russia said that 


she was willing to settle the “German 
assets” claim for a lump sum of $150,- 
000,000 from Austria. The Western 
Powers felt that the price was too high, 
but gave in finally. 

Since then the Russians have been 
throwing all sorts of new monkey 
wrenches into the treaty machinery. 


“Case of the Dried Peas”’ 


For example, there was the famous 
“Case of the Dried Peas.” It goes back 
to 1945, when the Red Army drove the 
Nazis out of the Austrian capital. The 
Viennese were starving at the time. The 
Soviet commande: seized German Army 
supplies of dried peas and gave them 
as a “gift” to the hungry Viennese. Red 
propagandists ballyhooed this display 
of Soviet “generosity.” 

But in 1949, when the Soviets were 
running short of excuses for stalling on 
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Austria sticks out like a wedge into the free countries of Europe. Area is 32,369 
square miles (about the size of Indiana). Population is about 7,000,000. 





the Austrian treaty, they brought the 
issue of these lowly dried peas into the 
stately halls of international diplomacy. 
(he Soviet negotiators—with a straight 
face!—demanded that the Austrians pay 
for the peas before another step could 
be taken on the treaty 

The Austrians were under no moral 
obligation to repay the Russian “Indian- 
givers,” but they were willing to do so 
to get the treaty settled. However, the 
Austrians could not pay until they knew 
how much the peas cost. Their attempts 
to find out gave the Soviets a chance 
for some fancy buck-passing. The Aus- 
trians could find no Soviet official, in 
or out of Moscow, who would fix a 
price on the peas! 

Eventually the Soviets let the em- 
barrassing dried peas issue drop from 
the discussions, and found other stalling 
devices 


April 1, 2000 


More months went by. More flimsy 
excuses were made by the Russians. 
Then on January 25, 1954, the Big 
Four foreign ministers met for the first 
time in nearly five years. The confer- 
ence was held in Berlin and lasted 25 
days. No. 3 on the foreign ministers’ 
three-item agehda was “The Austrian 
State Treaty.” 

At the time of the Berlin Conference 
only five—out of a total of 52—clauses 
of the Austrian treaty were still in 
dispute. (These clauses dealt with Aus- 
trian property claimed by Russia, dispo- 
sition of displaced persons, and Aus- 
tria’s pre-war and post-war debts. ) 

In a dramatic move at the confer- 
ence, the three Western foreign min- 
isters (American, British, and French) 
offered to accept Soviet Russia’s terms 
on all these clauses! 

But that wasn’t good enough for So- 
viet Foreign Minister Molotov. He now 


Wide World photo 


A familiar sight on the streets of Vienna since 1945 are Austria’s uninvited 
guests. Jeep patrols carry U.S., Russian, British, and French military police. 


put up new demands: (a) that Austria 
—like Germany—be “neutralized” (for- 
bidden to join any defense alliance) ; 
and (b) that the Big Four keep their 
troops in Austria until an agreement is 
reached on Germany. 

Since there was no prospect of an 
agreement on Germany, Austria would 
thus be saddled with Soviet troops in- 
definitely. 

For this reason, the Western min- 
isters unanimously rejected Molotov’s 
proposal. The proposal, said U.S. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, 
“gives me a cold chill.” 

This was typical’ of Molotov’s ma- 
neuverings. Having proposed terms that 
made agreement on Germany impos- 
sible, he used the absence of a German 
agreement to refuse an agreement on 
Austria. 

It was about the time of the Berlin 
Conference that the long-suffering Aus- 
trians released a movie poking fun at 
their “liberators.” It was called April 
1, 2000 and depicted their country as 
still being occupied on that date! 


Invited to Moscow 


The Austrians were resigned to a 
long wait. Nothing happened for more 
than a year after the Berlin Conferetice. 
Then, last month (on March 24, to be 
exact) came a “surprise.” Molotov in- 
vited Austrian Chancellor (prime min- 
ister) Julius Raab to visit Moscow to 
discuss a state treaty for Austria. 

The Soviet invitation was conveyed 
to the Austrian Ambassador in Moscow. 
The points that Molotov said he wished 
to consider with Chancellor Raab were 
as follows: 

(1) An Austrian guarantee against 
another anschluss (union) between 
Austria and Germany. (Austria had al- 
ready given that assurance.) And‘ 

(2) An Austrian guarantee that she 


would not join any military alliance, 
or allow her territory to be used for 
foreign — meaning American — military 
bases. (This assurance, too, had already 
been given by Austria.) 

A few days later, the Austrian gov- 
ernment accepted Molotov’s invitation. 
Chancellor Raab was scheduled to go 
to Moscow on April 11. 

The new Soviet overture failed to 
excite the Austrian man-in-the-street. 
He had heard these promises too many 
times before. His reaction seemed to be, 
“Tl believe it when I see it.” 


The Economy of Austria 


Now let’s take a closer look at Aus- 
tria and the Austrians. Covering an area 
of 32,369 square miles (about the size 
of Indiana), Austri has a population of 
7,000,000 (which i. less than that of the 
city of New York). 

Present-day Austria is a shrunken 
remnant of a once powerful continental 
empire. It is today a small Alpine fed- 
eral republic located in the very heart 
of Europe. (See map on page 9.) 

Austria includes much of the Eastern 
Alps. Most of the country is moun- 
tainous, and about three-eighths of the 
land is covered by thick forests. Its 
natural scenery is world famous—con- 
taining many snowfields, glaciers, and 
snow-capped peaks. The climate is sim- 
ilar to that of our North Atlantic states, 
with warm summers and cold winters. 
Its principal river, the tamed “blue” 
Danube, flows through Vienna, and 
across the northern section of the coun- 
try. 

Austria is not rich but it has some 
good farming land (about 40 per cent 
intensively cultivated) and abundant 
mineral resources—particularly a plenti- 
ful supply of high-quality iron ore. 
There are also large deposits of manga- 
nese, bauxite, graphite, sulphur. Most 
of the coal and coke for Austrian in- 
dustry has to be imported, although 
hydroelectric power from dams and wa- 
terfalls is widely used for power. Pe- 
troleum fields in the Soviet zone of 
eastern Austria produce about 6,000,- 
000 barrels of oil a year. 

More than a third of the people are 
engaged in agriculture. But the country 
has to import part of its food supply. 
Most of the farms are small and indi- 
vidually owned. The chief crops are 
rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar beets. Cattle-raising and dairy 
farming are also important. 

Another third of the people are en- 
gaged in industrv. The principal indus- 
tries are iron and steel, textiles, paper 
and pulp, building materials, machine 
tools, and chemicals. 

The rest of the population is engaged 
in various pursuits—commerce, trans- 
portation, communications, and the pro- 
fessions. 





The Austrian People 


What sort of people are the Aus- 
trians? Though they speak the German 
language, the Austrians do not consider 
themselves Germans. Through many 
centuries they have developed their 
own distinct national culture expressed 
in music, architecture, and literature— 
a culture which is different from that of 
Germany. In tradition, daily manners, 
and even mode of life, the two peoples 
are as dissimilar as, say, the French and 
the Italians. 

Austrians are Austrians, they will 
tell you. They are a gay, music-loving, 
friendly, industrious, democr.tic (peo- 
ple. About nine of every ten Austrians 
are Roman Catholics. Their educational 
level is high. Austria has mde great 
contributions in music, psychiatry, lit- 
erature, and industrial design. 

Prior to World War I, Aviitria was 
the overlord of a huge empire-jthe Dual 
Monarchy of Austro-Hungary-}-covering 
an area of 261,000 square jailes, in- 
habited by 53,000,000 peopl. Defeat 
of the Central Powers in Wold War I 
reduced Austria to its presenti size. 

The little nation struggled} along as 
a republic until March, 1938. (Then the 
Nazis of neighboring Germijry made 
Austria part of Hitler’s dom:jn. 

During World War II, the jAllies de- 
cided that Austria was as muc}: a victim 
of German aggression as “ny other 
Nazi-seized territory in Eurofie. There 
was no suggestion of punishirj; Austria. 
As a matter of fact, on Nojember 1, 
1943, the Big Three foreign {ministers, 
meeting in Moscow, declared jthat they 
wish to see re-established a$free and 
independent Austria.” 








Divided in Four! 


After the liberation of Austtia by the 
Allies in the spring of 1945, tlie country 
was divided into four zones artd allotted 
for occupation purposes to American, 
British, French, and Soviet forces. Vien- 
na, the capital, though within the So- 
viet zone, was also—like Berlin—divided 
into four sectors, to be adrninistered 
jointly by the Allied governments. (You 
may have seen this shown in a movie 
called Four in a Jeep.) An Allied Con- 
trol Council of the Big Four was then 
established to govern the country as a 
whole. : 

All these measures were supposed to 
_be “temporary.” They were to remain 
in effect only until the Big Four drew 
up an Austrian treaty. Nor was this to 
be, strictly speaking, a “peace treaty,” 
since the Allies declared that Austria 
was to be considered a liberated, not 
a vanquished, country. The pact was 
to be “a treaty between the states,” or 
what is known as a “state treaty.” 

There are important differences to 
bear in mind between the setup in 








Austria and in Germany. Unlike Ger- 
many, Austria has a central, national 
government, which rules all Austria, 
and is recognized as such by the Big 
Four. The four-power Allied Council 
agreed in July, 1946, that any general 
law passed by the Austrian parliament 
would go into effect within a month, 
unless the four authorities expressed 
unanimous disapproval. 

This is different from the practice in 
Germany, where any of the four occu- 
pying powers (Soviet Russia, for ex- 
ample) was able to block the decisions 
of the other three. In Germany this led 
to the formation of two separate gov- 
ernments. (See major article on Ger- 
many in Senior Scholastic, October 27, 
1954, issue.) 


Political Parties 


Following the liberation of Austria 
in 1945, Dr. Karl Renner, a Socialist, 
was chosen president. He died on De- 
cember 31, 1950. Dr. Theodor Koer- 
ner, also a Socialist, was elected presi- 
dent on May 27, 1951. 

The two major political parties in 
Austria are the People’s party (conser- 
vative) and the Socialist party (rad- 
ical). The two parties are almost even- 
ly divided. Both of these groups are 
pro-Western and are strongly anti- 
Communist. 

In the last national election, held on 
Feruary 22, 1953, the 165 seats in the 


Austrian Information 
Peasant Dancers —Through all their 
troubles the fun-loving Austrians haven‘t 
forgotten how to be gay when they can. 
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Austrian parliament were distributed 
as follows: 
People’s party 
Socialist party 
Independents .......--+ 
Communists 

It is noteworthy that in each of the 
three post-war elections in Austria, the 
Reds have polled less than five per cent 
of the total vote. 

One of the reasons is the behavior of 
the Soviet commissars in Austria. De- 
spite the fact that Austria is not a 
former enemy country, Russia has gen- 
erously helped herself to Austrian prop- 
erty. She has taken away as much mov- 
able property as she could from her 
zone in Austria. And Russia’s zone is 
the most industrialized in the country. 
Said one Viennese wit, “The Russians 
have Austria’s industry and the West- 
ern powers have the scenery.” What- 
ever industries the Russians could not 
cart away, they placed under a Soviet 
trust and set to work to produce goods 
for Soviet Russia. 

Since 1945, Russia has removed 
about $500,000,000 worth of property 
from Austria. In addition, she has been 
draining the country of about $50,000, - 
000 worth of goods a year. 

On the other hand, during the same 
period the United States has poured 
more than $1,250,000,000 worth of 
economic aid into Austria through the 
Economie Cooperation Administrafion 
(The Marshall Plan) and subsequent 
agencies. 

Nor have the Soviet authorities en- 
deared themselves to the local popula- 
tion by their frequent arrests and kid- 
napings of prominent Austrians. Since 
the end of the war, Soviet officials have 
abducted several thousand persons 
whom they considered “anti-Soviet.” 


Why Russia Is Stalling 


And this brings us back to Austria’s 
key problem—the treaty. What’s behind 
the ten-year stalling by the Soviets? 
What are the real reasons for Moscow’s 
opposition to an Austrian treaty? 

First, the conclusion of an Austrian 
treaty would require the removal of 
Soviet troops not only from Austria but 
also from Hungary and Rumania. For 
Soviet troops are in those two satellite 
states under the pretext of “protecting 
Soviet lines of communication to Aus- 
tria.” 

Second, the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces would end the support given the 
tiny Communist party in Austria. 

Finally, a treaty with Austyia would 
deprive Soviet Russia of the $50,000,- 
000 worth of goods which she is drain- 
ing out of the country each year. 

An Austrian humorist has summed 
up neatly his country’s modest ambi- 
tion. “All we want,” he said, “is to be 
liberated from our ‘Tiberators.’” 





Our 


EXT week an election campaign 
that has been raging since late last 
summer will reach a showdown. Months 
of meetings, speeches, press confer- 
ences, and mail campaigning by leaders 
of both sides will end. And a group of 
people will meet in Chicago to vote for 
the candidates of their choice. 

Their votes won't have anything to 
do with the government of their city, 
county, or state. They will elect the 
government of a company whose stock 
they own. 

These people are stockholders of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., the 
second largest department store and 
mail order concern in the country. And 
on that, spring day next week, their 
votes will decide whether Sewell Avery, 
81-year-old chairman of the board of 
Ward, will keep his job. The opposi- 
tion candidate is Louis Wolfson, 42- 
year-old Florida businessman. Wolfson 
has challenged Avery and wants to take 
over contro] of Ward himself. 

Such stockholder battles are rare. 
Members of boards of directors seldom 
are opposed for re-election. Stock- 
holders simply elect the same members 
over and over and replace only those 
who retire or die. But during the past 
year there have been more than 30 
battles for control of large American 
corporations. The fight for Ward is 
the biggest. The company is worth 
$7 20,000,000. Last year it made a profit 
ot $35,000,000 on sales of $887,000,000. 

When the stockholders of Mont- 
gomery Ward cast their votes for 
Avery or Wolfson, they will be exer- 
cising one of their basic rights, the 
right to control the operation of their 
corporation. 


Shares Equal Control 


If a man wants to-open a store or 
other small business, chances are he 
will put up all the money himself. That 
kind of business is called a single pro- 
prietorship. If two or a few men want 
to put their capital into some kind of 
business, they probably will form a 
partnership. Under these forms of busi- 
ness organization, the people who in- 
vest their funds are the people who 
actually run the business. In most cases 
they do the buying and selling, hiring 
and firing. They receive the profits and 
assume the losses. 

When an enterprise is very large, it 
may need a lot more money than a few 
people can raise. The men who want to 


Economic Votes 


In the battle for control of Montgomery Ward 
the issue will be decided by votes of stockholders 


form such a large business may ask 
other people, too, to invest their money, 
people they don’t even know and may 
never see. In exchange for their money, 
these investors get pieces of paper 
which certify that they have put money 
into the company and are entitled to a 
share in its control and its earnings. 
This type of concern is called a cor- 
poration. The pieces of paper are shares 
of stock. 

These stockholders may be scattered 
all over the country or even the world. 
And there may be thousands of them. 
The General Motors Corporation has 
more than 40,000,000 shares of stock, 
and they are owned by more than 
450,000 different people and organiza- 
tions. It would be impossible for these 
people to get together every morning 
to decide who was going to do what 
and how. 

Instead, they delegate their authority 
to a small number of people known as 
the board of directors, much as citizens 
who vote allow their senators and rep- 
resentatives to act for them. The board 
of directors is chosen by the stock- 
holders at meetings, usually held annu- 
ally. The board itself generally meets 
monthly. It decides major matters of 
policy, such as what products the com- 
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Stockholders ballot by proxy authori- 
zations mailed to the side they favor. 


pany will make, where it will sell them, 
and how much profit it will give to 
the stockholders as dividends. And it 
chooses the president, vice-presidents, 
and other officers who in turn hire the 
other employees and make the day-to- 
day decisions. 


The Battie for Votes 


Since many stockholders own only a 
few shares of stock and may live many 
miles from the meeting, they often can- 
not afford to come to the stockholders’ 
meetings. Or they may be satisfied with 
the way the company is being run. In 
that case they probably won't bother to 
attend the meetings either. 

But while stockholders don’t have a 
voting booth nearby to make voting 
convenient, they do have the right to 
vote without being present. This is done 
by means of the proxy. The proxy is 
an authorization from the stockholder 
which permits someone else to cast the 
stockholder’s votes for him. Before the 
annual meeting, each stockholder re- 
ceives a proxy form. 

In a fight for control of a corpora- 
tion, such as the one between Avery 
and Wolfson for Montgomery Ward's 
management, proxies are the principal 
weapons. Each side tries to persuade 
stockholders to give it their proxies. In 
that way each side hopes to get enough 
votes to elect its own directors. Once a 
side has a majority of the directors it 
has won control of the company. 


Rise of the Giants 


The corporation, as a method of 
organization, has been used for cen- 
turies. There were corporations for 
some purposes in ancient Rome. But 
businesses in those days, and for cen- 
turies afterward, were very small and 
needed little money to get started. 
Therefore, corporations weren't used 
much. 

It was only when business became 
very large that corporations began to 
be widely used. The first important use 
of business corporations began after the 
discovery of America. With new worlds 
to develop, great quantities of capital 
were needed to build ships, hire crews, 
and outfit expeditions. Once colonies 


were founded. still more money was 





needed to finance crops, mines, and 
trading posts. These projects. required 
more money than a few men could put 
up. Corporations, or joint stock com- 
panies (as they were then called), were 
set up to finance these enterprises. The 
Dutch East India Company, chartered 
in 1602, was one of the earliest of these. 
Many others followed. 

In the United States, a few large 
banks and the railroads were about the 
only industries before the Civil War 
that required the large amounts of 
capital which a corporation form of 
organization made possible. During 
Abraham Lincoln’s career as a lawyer 
in Illinois, he served as a corporation 
lawyer. He represented the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad and other corporations. 

During the period of expansion that 
followed the Civil War, thousands of 
corporations were established. Today 
all of the industrial giants—General 
Motors, United States Steel, Standard 
Oil—are corporations. 


Sewell Avery—Fighter 


In 1905, eight years before Louis 
Wolfson was born, Sewell Avery was 
president of U. S. Gypsum Co., a major 
American corporation. In 1931, Avery 
became board chairman of Montgomery 
Ward. The company, like most others, 
had suffered severely from the stock 
market crash of 1929 and the depres- 
sion that followed. (By that time, Wolf- 
son had entered the University of Geor- 
gia, where he made the first-string 
football team. ) 

Avery strengthened and _ rebuilt 
Ward, turning its large losses into big 
profits. (Wolfson was also moving for- 
ward, After a shoulder injury stopped 
him from playing football, he quit col- 
lege and returned to his home in Flori- 
da. In 1933, after working in his father’s 
scrap metal business, Wolfson borrowed 
some money and set up the Florida 
Pipe and Supply Co. When Wolfson 
finally sold the company after World 
War II, he made a profit of $2,500,000. 
But he had already grown rich from its 
earnings. ) 

Sewell Avery first became known to 
the public in 1944. In that year he re- 
fused to obey certain wartime Govern- 
ment orders and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ordered the Army to take 
over the company. When Avery re- 
fused to leave the building two soldiers 
were ordered to bring him out. A pho- 
tograph of Avery being carried out by 
the two unifasmed men made the front 
pages of newspapers all over America. 

Many observers think Avery will 
fight just as hard today to keep Wolf- 
son from gaining control. Avery is gen- 
erally considered to be a man who 
wants his own way against all opposi- 
tion. During his rule at Ward, Avery 
has had four different presidents and 


$1 vice-presidents. Yet most people who 
have had contact with Avery consider 
him a soft-spoken—though iron-willed— 


gentleman “in business. 


Wolfson—Man of Empire 


While Avery was holding the reins 
at Ward, Wolfson gradually built a 
financial erapire said to be worth $230,- 
000,000. His big companies are Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, a leading construc- 
tion firm; New York Shipbuilding Corp.; 
Capital Transit Co. in Washington, 
D. C.; Devoe & Raynolds Co., a major 
manufacturer of paint; and Nesco, Inc., 
one of the country’s largest makers of 
kitchen ware. Besides these, Wolfson 
owns the Jacksonville, Fla., professional 
baseball team, a chain of motion pic- 
ture theatres, a string of oil wells, and 
a number of other smaller companies. 

Among Wolfson’s business associates 
are former New York Yankee pitcher 
Allie Reynolds, ex-Notre Dame football 
coach Frank Leahy, Joe DiMaggio, and 
onetime star quarterback Sid Luckman. 
In addition, Wolfson has about 100 
wealthy friends ready to invest vast 
sums in any company he wants to 
control. 

Wolfson claims that he and his 
friends now control about 500,000 
shares of Ward’s stock. But there are 
a total of more than 6,500,000 Ward 
shares, owned by 68,000 stockholders. 
In order to win control next week, 
Wolfson must own or have proxies for 
more than half ofall shares that will 
be voting. 


Principal Issue 


The principal issue in the fight is 
Avery's policy against expansion of 
Ward. For many years the company 
was just behind its leading competitor, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. But after World 
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Meetings of stockholders can be stormy 
when they criticize company policy.” 
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Opponents Wolfson (left) and Avery. 


War II, when Sears began building 
many new stores, Avery refused to per- 
mit Ward to keep pace. (Now Sears 
has 700 stores; Ward has only 568.) 
Instead, Avery insisted that the com- 
pany save its money for the depression 
he firmly believes will be coming soon. 

Since~1945, Ward’s profits have in- 
creased 21 per cent. Sear’s profits have 
gone up 229 per cent. However, Ward 
now has more cash—$300,000,000-- 
than many banks. Avery says that this 
is necessary to protect the company 
from depression. Wolfson feels that this 
money should have been invested in 
modernizing old stores and building 
new ones. He believes that if he can 
gain control, he will be able to expand 
the company so that it will catch up 
with its competitors. 

Avery’s supporters say that all Wolf- 
son wants to do is to get his hands on 
all the cash in the company’s treasury. 
There has been considerable criticism 
of Wolfson’s operations in the past. 
For example, some Washington resi- 
dents charge that he endangered safety 
(by cutting maintenance) and reduced 
service (by eliminating less traveled 
routes) in order to increase the profits 
of Capital Transit Co. 

Avery supporters say that if Wolfson 
wins control, he will pay himself and 
his friends big dividends out of the 
company’s money. 

Wolfson denies this and insists that 
he can double Ward’s profits. He also 
sees the fight for control as a kind of 
crusade. He recently told a group of the 
company’s stockholders, “[The United 
States] should have 20,000,000 stock- 
holders instead of 6,000,000. The more 
stockholders we have, the more people 
there will be who will feel they have a 
stake in our country and in our democ- 
racy.” 

No matter who wins the battle of 
the proxies in the Ward fight and in 
similar stockholder battles now going 
on around the country, one thing is 
certain: The average stockholder is be- 
coming more aware of the value of his 
economic vote. And that can mean a 
more active interest in the welfare of 
our entire economy. 





Storm Over Viet Nam 


Premier Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Viet Nam, stubbornly struggling to 
build a nation out of the ruins left by 
the seven-year war with the Com- 
munist Viet Minh, is faced with new 
internal enemies. Last week this op- 
position flared into open rebellion. 

Viet Nam is about the size of Cali- 
fornia and has a population of 
22,500,000. It was one of the three 
areas in Southeast Asia which made 
up French Indo-China. For seven 
years Viet Nam was a battleground 
between Communist rebels and 


French forces. At a conference in 
Geneva last summer, attended by 
Red China, an armistice was declared 
and the country was split in two at 
the 17th parallel. 

The northern part of Viet Nam 
(population: 12,000,000) was placed 


under Communist control. Southern 
Viet Nam (population: 10,500,000) 
was set up as an independent state 
under Premier Ngo Dinh Diem (pro- 
nounced n’goh deen dee-ehm). It was 
also agreed that elections would be 
held in July, 1956, supervised by an 
international commission, to unify 
both North and South Viet Nam un- 
der one government. 


DIEM‘S REFORM POLICY 


With support and economic aid 
from the United States, Premier 
Diem set about establishing control 
over his war-shattered country. He 
drafted plans for agricultural land 
reforms and for the election of a Na- 
tional Assembly. At the same time he 
had to deal with the problem of more 
than half a million refugees who had 
poured into South Viet Nam from 
Communist-held areas in the north. 
They are still pouring in. 

However, Premier Diem has no 
organized political following and his 
control over South Viet Nam’s 
200,000-man army is shaky. He is also 
opposed by many of the French in 
South Viet Nam. The French are 
trying to maintain control over mili- 
tary and foreign affairs. 

The groups fighting against Pre- 
mier Diem are private, semi-inde- 
pendent organizations. Together they 





control nearly half of the country’s 
territory and about a fourth of the 
population. There are three groups: 

1. The Binh Xuyen (pronounced 
ben zeyé ehn). Led by former river 
pirates, this gangster-like group con- 
trols all the rackets of the country 
as well as the national police. It has 
a private army of several thousand. 

2. The Cao Dai (pronounced cow 
die). This is a  religious-political 
group. Its faith is a mixture of Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism. The group has its own 
pope and cardinals and worships a 
variety of saints including Joan of 
Are and the French novelist Victor 
Hugo. It has a private army of ten 
to twenty thousand men. 

8. The Hoa Hao (pronounced 
whah how). This is another religious- 
political group which follows a form 


of Buddhism. The Hoa Hao has an ~ 


army of ten to twenty thousand. 


GROUPS OPPOSE DIEM 


While the French were in control 
they paid these private armies and 
used them to fight the Communists. 

Premier Diem now insists that 
these groups accept the control of 
his national government. He wants 
the private armies to become part of 
the National army. He also ordered 
the Binh Xuyen to cease its racket 
and gambling operations, which had 
never been opposed by the French. 

The groups refuse to accept 
Diem’s authority. They insist on the 
right to maintain their private arm- 
ies as independent forces. The 
groups are banded together loosely 
into an opposition bloc. 

Last week the groups presented 
Diem with a five-day ultimatum. 
They demanded complete control of 
the government for themselves. If 
necessary, they were willing to keep 
Premier Diem as a figurehead.” 

When. the premier refused their 
demands, the groups moved their 
private armies into Saigon. 

On March 30, a three-hour battle 
broke out between the Nationalist 
army and the opposition groups. 
Mortar shells were lobbed at the 


Government Palace where Diem 
was busy at work. Twenty-six scl- 
diers were killed on both sides. 
The fighting stopped when Gen- 
eral Paul Ely, the French Com- 
missioner General in Indo-China, 
negotiated a truce. General Ely 
hoped that a peaceful solution might 
be discovered while tempers cooled. 
During the truce some factions of 
the Cao Dai sect, including the gea- 
eral in command of its army, agreed 
to the premier’s terms. But with 
many sections of Saigon still in the 
hands of opposition soldiers, the 
peace in Saigon remained uneasy. 
What's Behind It: Popular support 
for Diem is increasing among the 
Viet Namese. They know he is hon- 
est and opposed both to communism 
and French colonialism. But the 
Communists are hard at work in the 
north building a solid front for the 
coming election. And the French are 
trying to keep the slender threads 
of their control from snapping. 
The U.S. Mission in South Viet 
Nam, headed by General J. Lawton 
Collins, approves the leadership of 
Premier Diem. But its policy is one 
of “non-interference.” The U.S. has 
been supporting Diem’s regime with 
$400,000,000 a year, is training his 
army, and providing technical ex- 
perts to improve living standards. 
Some of Diem’s advisers believe 
that the truce with the private arm- 
ies has worked against Diem. They 
feel that a fight to the finish would 
end the power of the opposition 
groups once and for all. 


U.N. Condemns Israel 


The United Nations Security 
Council censured Israel for starting 
a bloody battle in Gaza last Febru- 
ary. (See March 16 issue.) 


Gaza is a narrow strip of land be- 
tween western Israel and the Med- 
iterranean Sea. It is held by Egypt. 

The Security Council called the 
attack a violation of the cease-fire 
agreement that ended the Israel- 
Arab war of 1948-49. It ordered the 
Israeli government to prevent such 
attacks in the future. 

Thirty-eight Egyptians and eight 
Israelis were killed in the battle. 
Nearly fifty persons were injured. 





The resolution censuring Israel 
was sponsored by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. It was 
passed unanimously. Russia, too, 
supported the move. 

The resolution was based upon 
the findings of the U.N. Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission. It is the commis- 
sion’s job to see that both sides live 
up to the armistice. The commission 
declared that the attack was “pre- 
arranged, planned [and] ordered by 
Israeli authorities” and carried out 
by “Israeli regular Army forces.” 

Israel said the attack had been 
provoked by repeated Egyptian vio- 
lations of Israel’s borders, (A few 
weeks after the Gaza fighting, a hand 
grenade was thrown into an Israeli 
wedding party. One woman was 
killed and about 20 persons were in- 
jured. The U.N. Armistice Commis- 
sion has ruled that the Egyptians 
were responsible for the incident.) 

The Security Council called upon 
Egypt and Israel to “cooperate” in 
reducing border conflicts. Both na- 
tions said they would cooperate, but 
each insisted the other was to blame 
for the troubles. 


Churchill’s Retirement 


By the time this issue reaches you, 
Sir Winston Churchill, the grand old 
man of British politics, will have 
stepped down—it seems certain— 
from the post of prime minister into 
the pages of history. 


When Churchill steps down, his 
successor will be chosen by his Con- 


servative party--the majority party 
in British politics today. Queen 
Elizabeth, in turn, will summon the 
successor and ask him to form a new 
government. Most observers believe 
the successor will be Anthony Eden, 
the present British foreign secretary. 
The new prime minister is ex- 
pected to call for new elections, pos- 
sibly in May or June. The British 
hold national; elections every five 
years by law, but the party in power 
can call an election at any time it 
sees fit. This is generally at a time 
when the party feels its chances for 
success are bright. The Conserva- 
tives think that now is the best time. 
The minority party, the Labor 
party, is divided between its right 
wing (under former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee) and its left wing 
(led by Aneurin Bevan ). Conserva- 
tive leaders believe that this division 
gives the Conservatives a good 
chance for a big victory at the polls. 
What's Behind It: Churchill's res- 
ignation would mark the end of an 
era in British politics. The name of 
Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill, 
who is now 80, will loom large in the 
history books of the future. 
Churchill is half American. (His 
mother was Jennie Jerome, the 
daughter of a New York newspaper 
publisher.) He is a descendant of the 
first Duke of Marlborough, who led 
British troops to victory in the eight- 
eenth-century Battle of Blenheim. 
Churchill covered the Boer War in 
1899 as a newspaper correspondent, 
was captured by the enemy, and 
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later escaped. He was first elected to 
Parliament in 1900. Churchill be- 
came prime minister in 1940, when 
he offered the British nothing but 
“blood, sweat, toil, and tears” in their 
struggle against Nazi Germany. After 
World War II the Conservative party 
was defeated at the polls. In 1945 
Clement Attlee, head of the Labor 
party, became prime minister. 

Churchill again became prime 
minister after the 1951 elections re- 
turned the Conservatives to power. 

Churchill also is one of the great 
writers of our time. His history of 
World War II is considered a monu- 
mental literary achievement. 

At 57, Eden is well trained for the 
job of prime minister. He has spent 
much of his public life in the British 
Foreign Office, which is similar té 
our State Department. He became 
foreign secretary in 1935 at the age 
of 38—the youngest foreign secretary 
of Great Britain in nearly a century. 


Servicemen Get Raise 


Members of the Armed Forces 
have been given a pay increase by 
Congress. The “raise’’ became ef- 
fective April 1. 


The increases range. from 6 per 
cent to 25 per cent—depending on 
length of service and grade. 

The “raise” will affect 1,700,000 
men and women in the Armed 
Forces and will cost Uncle Sam 
about $745,000,000 a year. However, 
Congressmen felt that the Govern- 
ment would save money in the long 





Wide World photo 


Biblical Treasure 


One of the most precious documents 
in the world is on exhibition at the 
Library of Congress in Washington. It 
is a Syriac-Aramaic copy of the New 
Testament, known as the Yonan Codex 
(codex is a manuscript book as distin- 
guished from a scroll). It was lent to 
the library by Norman Yonan. His fam- 
ily has owned it for many centuries. 

The Yonan Codex is valued at 
$1,500,000. It was written in Aramaic 
on doeskin parchment about 1500 years 
ago. Aramaic was the language spoken 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. 
Scholars plan to translate the Codex. 
This would clarify obscure passages. 
For example, in Aramaic the words for 
camel and rope are similar. The figure 
of speech Christ used in referring to the 
rich man’s getting into heaven thus 
could read: “It is easier for a rope to 
go through the eye of a needle.” 
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run. The increases are expected to 
encourage more servicemen to re- 
enlist—thus saving money spent 
training replacements. 

Men have recently been quitting 
the Armed Forces in “alarming num- 
bers,” said one Congressman, be- 
cause they-could earn more money 
in civilian life. 


Wanted: More Chemists 


Not enough high school students 
are planning to major in chemistry 
in college. The American Chemical 
Society is worried about this trend. 

The society, meeting at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was given the results of 
a survey made in 100 communities 
across the nation. According to the 
survey, chemistry majors leading to 
a career in chemistry accounted for 
only 1.98 per cent of all bachelor’s 
degrees conferred in 1953 and 1954. 

What's Behind It: There are not 
enough qualified chemistry teachers 
in our high schools, says the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. In 9,914 high 
schools, pollsters found 6,606 chem- 
istry teachers. But only 13 per cent 
of these teachers actually devoted 
their full time to teaching the sub- 
ject. The rest spent part of their 
time teaching other courses. 

About one-third of ail high 
schools covered by the survey of- 
fered no courses at all in chemistry. 
Only 59 per cent had more than one. 

Many students, therefore, never 
have an opportunity to find out 
whether they would like to take up 
chemistry as a career, even if they 
know of the opportunities chemistry 
offers. Both the civilian world and 
the Armed Forces offer “increasing 
opportunities” for qualified chemists 
and chemical engineers. 

Also blamed for the shortage were 
television and lurid comics. These, 
it was charged, take time away from 
scientific hobbies that create an in- 
terest in science. TV, it was pointed 
out, “has made us a nation of specta- 
tors instead of participants.” 


In Brief 


Senate Ratifies Paris Pacts. The U.S. 
Senate has put its official “O.K.” on the 


Paris agreements (see news pages, 
April 6 issue). These agreements pro- 
vide for the admission of an independ- 
ent and rearmed West Germany into 
NATO—the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, The U.S. Constitution re- 
quires Senate consent to all treaties by 





Wide World photo 
DOUBLE THREAT—John Contiguglia 
(left) will be valedictorian of Auburn 
East H.S., Auburn, N.Y. His identical 
twin brother, Richard, will be saluta- 
torian. Only six-hundredths of a point 
separate them in their marks. John's 
average: 99.06; Richard's: 99.00. 





at least a two-thirds majority. Of 78 
Senators voting on the pacts, only two 
voted against ratification: William 
Langer (Rep., N.D.) and George W. 
Malone (Rep., Nev.). The pacts will 
go into effect as soon as Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands ratify. The ten other NATO 
countries have said “O.K.” 


Harlan Joins Bench. John Marshall 
Harlan has been sworn in as an associ- 
ate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He was nominated by President Eisen- 
hower last October to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Justice Robert 
H. Jackson. The Senate confirmed 


Harlan’s nomination last month. 


Fastest Locomotive. A French elec- 
tric locomotive broke the world’s rail- 
road speed record by roaring down the 
tracks near Bordeaux at 200 miles an 
hour in a test run. The next day, an- 
other test locomotive travelling on the 
same tracks broke that record at 207 
miles an hour. The previous record: 
152 miles an hour, made last year 
in France. 


New Swimming Record. Bob Gaw- 
boy, 22, grandson of an American In- 
dian chief, has set a new world swim- 
ming record. Gawboy, a sophomore at 
the University of Minnesota, captured 
the 220-yard breast-stroke title in 2:38 
minutes while competing in a race at 
Yale. The previous record was 2:38:8. 

“Ugly Duckling” Hailed. On April 2 
more than 70 nations on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain joined Denmark in 
honoring one of her most famous sons— 
Hans Christian Andersen, writer of some 
of the world’s best-loved fairy tales. 


famous and that some day his native 
town would be illuminated in his honor. 
Fame came to him. Andersen charmed 
the world with his stories. And this 
year Denmark’s king and queen joined 
hundreds of visitors at the tiny house 
in Odense where Andersen was born. 
And the whole town was “illuminated” 
in his honor. 


Rolling Away from Rio. Brazil is 
getting ready to move its capital from 
Rio de Janeiro to a new federal district 
in the nation’s central plateau. Plans 
for choosing the exact area will be sub- 
mitted to Brazil’s Congress by the end 
of this year. The move is not a sudden 
whim. The Constitution of 1946 calls 
for moving the capital inland. Rio, © 
built within a series of narrow valleys 
and rocky hills, doesn’t have enough 
room for expansion and is over-crowded. 


Rules of the House. Congress has 
laid down new rules for visitors in the 
public gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. People who 
smoke, talk, applaud, or hang their 
coats over the railings will be asked to 
leave. Admission cards for guests will 
have printed instructions for proper gal- 
lery conduct. 


Ducks “Defect” to East. Russia has 
notified the U.S. that some American 
wild ducks have flown to the Soviet 
Union. The habitat of the birds could 
be told from bands on their legs. All 
nations (including Russia) have ac- 
cepted the practice of bird-banding as 
the best way to get information about 
bird migrations. So far, no Russian birds 
have been found in the U.S. 


Salt-Heavy Diet. For a long time peo- 
ple thought that drinking sea water 
could be fatal. Now three French sail- 
ors say it isn’t so. For five days they 
lived on nothing but raw fish and salt 
water. Results? No ill effects. The sail- 
ors were taking part in an experiment 
conducted by the French Navy. 


1. Identify (1) Ngo Dinh Diem; 
Cao Dai; (3) Anthony Eden; (4 
Winston Churchill. 

2. Viet Nam was divided at the abe 


parallel into 
(Fill blanks.) 

8. The fighting between Israel and 
Egypt was censured by the United Na- 
tions (Fill blank.) 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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Senior Scholastic 
offers the only 
complete classroom magazine program 
for 10th, 11th, and 12th grade social studies 


Der A weekly classroom magazine written by 
professional journalists directed by edi- 
tors with more than 30 years’ experience 
in publishing classroom magazines. 





A valuable teaching instrument for build- 
ing sound citizenship and inspiring high 
moral and spiritual values. 


A fountainhead of fresh, vital, up-to-the- 
minute social studies materials to in- 
crease student awareness of current af- 
fairs and save you many hours of prepa- 
ration time. 


Issued weekly during the school year (30 issues). Subscription 
price $1.30 per student per year, 65¢ per semester (15 issues). 


SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC—supplements 


and extends 
textbooks in: 


American Citizenship 








Current Affairs 
Problems of Democracy 
Economics __ 
American Government 
Sociology 

American History 
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Senior Scholastic: A Program of 
Citizenship Education for Social Studies Classes 


IN EACH OF THE 30 ISSUES: 


A MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS (see pages 
12-13) on such timely and important national problems as 
farm subsidies, tax legislation, the automobile industry, 
stock market controls, the AFL-CIO merger, etc. The topic 
may be an issue before Congress, an economic, political, or 


A MAJOR ARTICLE ON AN IMPORTANT WORLD PROB- 
LEM OR ISSUE (see pages 9-11). Recent articles, for ex- 
ample, have dealt with Formosa, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, 
Germany, Venezuela, Guatemala. Each article explores a 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEWS COVERAGE in a 3-page 
“Understanding the News” feature (see pages 14-16). This 
news is teletyped from the New York office to the Dayton 
press the day before the magazine is printed and less than 
a week before it arrives in your classroom. News stories, 


A FORUM DISCUSSION ARTICLE (pro and con) in each 
issue (see pages 7-8). All aspects of a timely controversial 
issue are presented; arguments for each side are given objec- 
tively and logically for such controversial topics as universal 
military training, “right-to-work” laws, more pay for Con- 
gressmen, commercially owned versus publicly owned tele- 


A WEEKLY INTERVIEW WITH SIGNIFICANT PEOPLE OF 
THE DAY (see page 6)—famous or obscure men or women 
who have made their mark in the world. Here is an example 
of first-hand reporting by top-flight journalists. Whether the 
subjects are scientists, artists, public servants, teachers, busi- 


“HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES” (see page 17) 
brings the past alive in the present. It deals with the world 
of today—contemporary problems for which there are no 
textbooks available. But the roots of the present lie deep in 
the past. The events of today—living history in the making— 


social question, or a problem that confronts us in state or 
local government. All phases of the problem are explored 
and presented objectively together with the historical back- 
ground. Cartoons, photos, charts, and graphs highlight the 
text. 


vital problem in detail, highlights its significance, and traces 
its roots in history. The material is presented in teachable 
terms and implemented with maps, cartoons, photos and 
charts which point up the highlights of each article. 


carefully selected to balance the more comprehensive treat- 
ment in the major articles, interpret news trends and their 
meaning and point up the underlying forces and issues of 
great events. The “What’s Behind It” section of major news 
stories highlights the significance of important happenings. 


vision, reciprocal trade, etc. These forum discussions train 
students to organize and evaluate information, to weigh the 
evidence on all sides of a controversial subject, and to decide 
what conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on the 
evidence available. Forum discussion articles are invaluable 
in training students to think for themselves. 


nessmen, engineers, explorers, nurses, baseball players or 
queens—they are people who have one thing in common: a 
determination to do something useful for other human be- 
ings. They are people trying their best to apply moral and 
spiritual values to their work-a-day world. 


are vividly interpreted and vitalized by the history that our 
forefathers made. No problem of today can be fully under- 
stood until we know why it started and how it got that way. 
This spirit is inherent in “History Behind the Headlines”— 
and in all other important articles in the magazine, too. 
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A Year-Round Testing Program, a new feature for Senior Scholastic 


At the beginning of each school year, an early issue fea- Every week a full-page quiz based on the issue tests facts, 
tures a 3-page Contemporary Affairs Diagnostic Test to help ideas, and vocabulary. Testing devices stress map-, chart-, 
you size up your students. The test covers world and na- and graph-reading skills (see page 18). 










tional affairs, maps and charts, emphasizing major trends At the end of each term, a 4-page semester quiz tests 
and problems. Answers are published in the Teacher Edition. students on material covered during the semester. 

Results are tabulated to determine graded national norms, Every week “Understanding the News” includes a quick 
which are published as soon as possible with interpretations quiz to help retention of major facts in important news 
for teachers who use Senior Scholastic. stories. 








RELATIONS WITH OTHERS AND PROBLEMS OF AD- contributed crossword puzzles (page 26). Here is stimulating 
JUSTMENT in the family, school, and community are in- and wide-range material for character training and good 
herent in several weekly features. For example, “Boy dates citizenship. With these features the student recognizes the 
Girl” (page 25), the weekly short story (page 19), “Careers obvious:—Senior Scholastic is his magazine, designed and 


Ahead” (page 21), “Say What You Please” (page 5), “Fol- edited for young people, with material within the range of 
lowing the Films” (page 23), Sports (page 22), student- his interests and understanding. 










P LUS valuable free teaching aidS Besides the regular issues of the magazine, a class 


order of 10 or more subscriptions brings you these extras FREE: 








NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—a large (34 by 44 inch) and colorful wall 
map of the world, with the latest national boundaries. Captions printed 
on the map summarize current developments in the major regions of 
world interest. Prepared under the direct supervision of Scholastic editors. 










KEY TO UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS—a 32-page combination atlas and 
encyclopedia of current affairs bound into one of the early issues so as to 
provide background material which will be valuable during the entire 
school year for understanding news developments. 










TEACHER EDITION Each week the teacher receives, at no extra cost, the Teacher 
Edition, including suggestions for lesson plans, class projects, individual assign- 
ments, and class discussions. The Teacher Edition also provides a preview of the 
next issue and helpful “tips to teachers”. 
















SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
Once a month, the Teacher Edition is ex- 
panded into a monthly professional journal 
for teachers. Scholastic Teacher keeps you 
up-to-date with articles and news in edu- 
cation, ideas for classroom teaching, travel 
tips, reviews of books, and many other 
items of interest. 

















RADIO AND TELEVISION GUIDE This help- 
ful feature on the best of the week’s pro- 
grams is specially prepared for teachers. 
Each program is summarized so that the 
teacher and the class can plan ahead to see 
and hear plays, lectures, and features of 
special merit. 
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The Scholastic Family of Classroom Magazines 


Scholastic Magazines are published by the Scholastic Cor- Your guarantee of high educational value lies in the per- 
poration, a firm with $5 years’ experience in publishing class- _ sonal attention of Scholastic’s experienced editors, and the 
room magazines. From a single periodical, the Scholastic advice and guidance of its National Advisory Council of 
organization has grown until it now has nearly 2,000,000 eminent educators and the Editorial Advisory Boards of 
subscribers throughout the United States and its possessions. classroom teachers. 


A Scholastic Magazine for Every Grade, 4 Through 12 


There's « Scholastic magazine to meet every need in the field of social studies 
and English. Each of the classroom magazines in the Scholastic family is: 


CAREFULLY GRADED for reading comprehension. The sentence 
structure and word use of each magazine are planned, with the aid of 
scientific vocabulary studies, to fit a particular age and grade level. 


CAREFULLY GRADED for understanding. Difficulty of concepts 
? treated varies with the maturity level to which each magazine is 
addressed. 


CAREFULLY GRADED for the curriculum, Articles are designed for 
3 maximum usefulness in the subject-matter courses at each grade level. 


‘ 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for reading, language arts, 
science, social studies. Designed by experts for the interest and comprehension level of 
pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program in English and social] 
studies, current news, geography, American history, science, skills in reading, grammar 
and vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger high school students in 
understanding issues of the day, including news, American history, civics and govern- 
ment, national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school students in acquiring 
fundamentals of good citizenship through presentation and discussion of world news, 
problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics and government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh approach to reading, writing, 
speaking and listening, with weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge and appreciation of the 
living literature of our day through selected examples of the best in modern writing— 
short stories, plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 








MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 


Place your tentative order NOW for next year’s classes. You will then receive 
during the first week of school the number of copies ordered. In September you 
will receive a card on which you may confirm the order and give the exact 
number of students who wish to subscribe. You will not be billed UNTIL late 
September and then only for the number of subscriptions you specified in your 
final order. 

Why wait to subscribe? Place your tentative order now and have the first 
issues arrive at the right time next fall. It costs no more now than next Sep- 
tember, and a tentative order now assures full class benefit from each of 30 
highly useful issues during the school year. 
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for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Our Economic 


Votes (p. 12) 
an History 


Digest of the Article 

Montgomery Ward is the second 
largest mail order concern in the coun- 
try. Its 68,000 stockholders are now 
being appealed to by rival groups 
which seek their votes in the coming 
election for control of the board of 
directors. Sewell Avery, 81-year-old 
chairman of the board, is being chal- 
lenged by Louis Wolfson, 42-year-old 
Florida businessman. 

In recent years Avery's policy has 
been to build the savings of the com- 
pany in preparation for the depression 
which he believes is on the way. While 
the corporation’s profits have risen un- 
der his leadership, the rise has not 
been comparable to that of the com- 
pany’s leading competitor, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. Wolfson, who has 
enjoyed huge business successes in 
varied fields, promises stockholders that 
he will double profits by expanding 
the concern’s business interests. 

This economic battle is one of several 
which have taken place in recent years. 
The proxy vote of absentee stockhold- 
ers has become increasingly important 
in the control of today’s giant corpora- 
tions. 





A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
structure of the modern corporation 
and to familiarize them with the cur- 
rent economic battle for control of 
Montgomery Ward. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss briefly the characteristics 
of each of the following forms of busi- 
ness enterprise: (a) single entrepren- 
eur; (b) partnership; (c) corporation. 

2. What part has Sewell Avery 
played in the recent history of the 
Montgomery Ward Company? 

8. (a) What are Louis Wolfson’s 
qualifications for leadership of the 
Montgomery Ward Company? (b) On 
what basis is he appealing to the 
stockholders? 

4. Account for the importance of the 
proxy in the economic battle being 
waged over control of Montgomery 
Ward. 


Motjvation 

How many of you have ever seen 
the letters “inc.” on the letter heads of 
a business or on signs in front of busi- 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 

ears in every issue of the Teacher 

tion of Senior Scholastic, which 

is included at no extra cost with 

class orders of 10 or more copies 
of the Student Edition. 











ness establishments (show of hands)? 
What do the letters “inc.” stand for? 
For what reasons are some businesses 
incorporated? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If Montgomery Ward were organ- 
ized as a partnership, the present eco- 
nomic battle would not be taking place. 
Explain. 

2. If you were a stockholder in 
Montgomery Ward what facts would 
you want to have before deciding to 
whom to send your proxy? 

3. What appears to be the issue in 
the present battle for control of the 
Montgomery Ward board of directors? 
Which side do you favor? Defend your 
choice. 

4. Holders of most common stock in 
corporations have the right to vote for 
corporation directors, but few of them 
ever bother to exercise this right. Ac- 
count for this indifference. Should any- 
thing be done about it? Explain. 


Summary 

Some of the experts on American 
business development believe that the 
growing awareness of the average 
stockholder in his economic vote will 
affect the welfare of our entire eco- 
nomy. What does this mean? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a student look up the cur- 
rent price of Montgomery Ward com- 
mon stock (on the New York Stock 
Exchange listing) and report to the 


class on its present cost and record of 
dividend payments for this year. 

2. The class economist can report on 
the recent struggle for control of the 
New York Central Railroad. Articles 
are indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 

8. Students who wish to learn more 
about the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of corporations as a form of busi- 
ness enterprise may be referred to any 
of the many high school economics 
textbooks. 


Austria (p. 9) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 

The Austrian state treaty is still 
pending ten years after Austria was 
“liberated” from the Nazis by the Al- 
lies. Although Russian reluctance to 
sign the treaty was first based on differ- 
ences over reparations, al] Russian de- 
mands along these and other lines have 
since been met. It now appears that 
the Russians are stalling in order to 
keep their troops in Austria and to sup- 
port the small Communist party in that 
country. 

Russia’s willingness to sign the Aus- 
trian state treaty is a measure of her 
willingness to “peacefully co-exist” 
with the West. Until now the Russians 
have raised new demands every time 
agreement seemed imminent. 


Aim 

To review with students Austria’s re- 
lations with East and West since the 
end of World War II and to consider 
the real reasons for Russia’s unwilling- 
ness to sign an Austrian state treaty. 


Assignment 
1. Discuss briefly the significance of 
each of the following in Austrian his- 





TIPS FOR 


creasingly to the present.—H.L.H. 





Are you enlivening history by references to current events? It’s a good 
idea to be up-to-the-minute when you walk into your social studies class- 
room. Some teachers start the period by asking a question about the news 
of the day. Sometimes a student reporter brings the class up-to-date on re- 
cent news of significance. The most effective, although frequently the most 
difficult, technique for working current events into your lesson is to draw 
upon the current scene for comparison with the times being studied. 

If your pupils have been following “Understanding the News” in each 
issue of Senior Scholastic and reading “History Behind the Headlines,” they 
will find it easier to “take off” on references to the current scene. Many stu- 
dents who think of the past as dead will see it come to life as it is tied in- 
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tory: (a) Dual Monarchy; (b) World 
War I; (c) anschluss. 

2. Why is Austria regarded in the 
West as a “liberated” rather than a 
conquered country? 

8. Account for the long delay in 
reaching an agreement on a state treaty 
for Austria. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How does Austria today compare 
in size and strength with the Austria 
which existed before World War I? 
Account for this difference in size. 

2. What part did Austria play in 
World War II? 

3. The term “state treaty” is used to 
describe the proposed treaty with Aus- 
tria. How does this differ from the 
usual kind of treaty which brings a war 
to an end? 

4. If you were an Austrian why 
would you be disturbed by the foreign 
relations problem which has existed 
in your country since 1945? 

5. What do you think are the real 
motives for the failure of Russia to 
agree to a state treaty with Austria? 

6. Diplomats who have studied the 
world situation have expressed the 
opinion that the signing of an Austrian 
state treaty would be a long step to- 
ward ending the cold war. Do you 
agree with that point of view? Why or 
why not? 


Secret or Open Diplomacy (p. 7) 
World History, Problems of American Democracy 
Digest of the Arguments 

Is it in the best interest of peace for 
diplomatic negotiations to be conduc- 
ted openly? Those who say yes argue 
that the public is entitled to know 
about discussions which may lead to a 





yw, 
“1 know the problem 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 20, 1955 
Foreign Affairs Article: Puerto Rico 
—Economically, the island common- 
wealth has made an about face and is 
now showing her neighbors how to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps; an 
analysis of recent events. 


National Affairs Article: The Presi- 
dent’s Health Program—An analysis of 
President Eisenhower's proposals on 
health legislation: how they fit in with 
present programs; the arguments for 
and against the proposals. 


Forum Topic of the Week: Are Cul- 
tural Exchange Programs Effective in 
Spreading the Message of Democracy? 
—Arguments are presented impartially 
on both sides of this timely contro- 
versial subject. 


EE 


disastrous war; secret deals have vic- 
timized countries; that if the public is 
kept informed, it is more likely to 
support the outcomes of diplomatic 
negotiation. 

Those who favor secret negotiations 
argue that open diplomacy makes 
negotiation little more than a propa- 
ganda battle; that thorny crises like the 
dispute between Iran and Britain over 
oil fields were settled by secret nego- 
tiation; that diplomacy is a matter for 


experts. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against the use of secret 
diplomacy. 





Christian Seience Monitor 


says watermelons, but 


why not try it with paper and pencil first?’ 





Discussion Questions 

1. What is meant by secret diplo- 
macy? What did Woodrow Wilson 
mean when he called for “open coven- 
ants openly arrived at”? 

2. Describe the role played by the 
American public in any treaty signed 
by our President. 

3. Why has release of the “secret” 
Yalta papers stirred so much contro- 
versy? 

4. Which of the disadvantages of 
open diplomacy impressed you as most 
damaging to successful treaty making? 
Why? 

5. In what ways might the public 
benefit from publicity given to diplo- 
matic negotiations? 

6. Who should decide whether 
negotiations carried on by American 
diplomats should be secret or open? 
Why? 


Things to Do 

Have the class cartoonists try their 
hands at expressing a point of view on 
the question: “Secret or Open Diplo- 
macy?” 


Explorer of Arabia (p. 6) 
World Geography, Careers, Biography 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Wendell Phillips who has headed 
explorations of Africa and the Middle 
East. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students imagine that they 
are a group of reporters interviewing 
Wendell Phillips on his return from-an 
exploration of the Middle East. Have 
them write the questions they would 
like to ask. These can be evaluated by 
the class. 

2. Students can write compositions 
on the topic: “Why I Would or Would 
Not Like to Lead the Life of an Ex- 
plorer.” 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


I. Our Economic Votes: a-1; b-4; c-4; 
d-4; e-2; £-3. 

Il. Austria: A. a-2; b-1; c-3; d-4. B. a-2; 
b-1; c-2; d-2; e-2; f-4; g-4; h-3; i-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Diplomacy: 1-A; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 
5-F; 6-F. 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students » 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown ore current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 13 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Dr. Michael 
Smith, a testing psychologist, demon- 
strates methods of testing, and Sylvia 
Porter gives advice on how to invest 
a small sum of money. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tierland repeat entitled “Davy Crock- 
ett, Indian ghter.” Crockett, Tennessee 
frontiersman destined to become an 
American folk hero, begins his color- 
= aged by helping Andrew Jack- 

my campaign against ene 
Creeks, and finally achieves poem” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kodak Request Per- 
formance: A series of half-hour tele- 
films replaces the recently concluded 
Norby program. The films will be re- 
goats of Brae best agg productions 

espec or telev i 
1954-55 sseoan™ sc eagles 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Now 
Where Was I” is a farce-comedy about 
a lawyer turned composer who becomes 
an amnesia victim and thinks he is a 
lawyer again. 

THURSDAY APRIL 14 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Lavender Kite” is the story of the 
breakdown of a tottering marriage. The 
kite, buffeted by high winds, is a sym- 
bol of the marriage and is finally shown 
as a broken mass of sticks and paper. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Charles Boyer and Angela Lansbury 
star in “Madeira,” a suspense-drama 
involving intrigue on the island of 
Madeira west of Morocco. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: ‘‘No 
Riders” by Wendell Mayes tells of the 
struggle of a truck driver and his wife 
to convince themselves that they should 
adopt a child. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 

No Sad Songs for Me” is an adapta- 
tion of the 1950 film of the same name. 

story concerns a happily married 
woman who tries to encourage her 
husband’s interest in another woman 
since she knows she has only ten 
months to live, and she wants her 
—— to be taken care of after her 


FRIDAY APRIL 15 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: This morn- 
ing the program will show the Navy 
ice-breaker Atka as she returns from 
a trip to the South Pole. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: 
The regular panelists are joined by 
former world heavyweight champion 
James J. Braddock in a discussion of 
how to handle the neighborhood bully. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“O’Brien” stars Dan Duryea and Vir- 
ginia Lee as boarders in a rooming- 
house suspected of harboring fugitives. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Im- 
perfect Gentleman” is a drama about 
a man who must marry within a fort- 
night or forfeit a fortune. 


SATURDAY APRIL 16 
12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Featured today is a report 
on the National Institute of Animal 
Agriculture from Purdue University. 
7:30 p.m. (ABC) Labor-Management 
Series: The American Federation of 
Labor ponent _ ¥. Ss.  engenne of Com- 
merce cipate in this wee series. 
The AF. of L. segment, “As We See 
It,” features Phillip Pearl and Harry 
Flannery interviewing Federation and 
Officials on current issues. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce por- 


National Radie and TV pregrams by repr 


tion, “This Week in Washington,” has 
Jack Hamilton, radio-TV editor for the 
Chamber, in charge. News stories of 
national importance will be analyzed, 
and a local Chamber of Commerce will 
be saluted. (WABC, N.Y., Sunday, at 
12 noon.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Tentative- 

ly scheduled for today is an informal 

iscussion on “Do We Live in Atlan- 
tis?’ Guests are Jacques Barzun, author 
and lécturer, and Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
RCA consulting engineer. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Damon Runyon 
Theatre: New dramatic series based on 
the famous short stories of Damon 
Runyon premieres with “Pick the Win- 
ner,” starring Vivian Blaine and Bruce 
Bennett. The story concerns a gambler 
who wins a bet but loses his girl. 


SUNDAY APRIL 17 

9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: 
“Henry and Ribsy” by Beverly Cleary 
is the subject for today’s children’s 
book discussion. (WRCA, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing Sunday at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Discussion of Emily Dickinson’s “Col- 
lected Poems” is part of the “Self- 
Revelation” series. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: Now on at a new time period 
for the NBC-TV network including 
New York. (On the Radio network at 
2:30 po. except WRCA, N.Y., at 6:30 
p.m. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: “The Art of 
Ruth Draper” features Miss Draper's 
new RCA Victor recording of a mono- 
logue illustrating 3 generations of Scot- 
tish immigrants testifying in a court 
of domestic relations. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
The Westminster Choir is featured in 
a broadcast of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

(CBS-TV) Adventure: Today’s pro- 
gram deals with Egypt and fish. Guest 
is Father Hubbard, Jesuit priest and 
scientist. (Note new time.) 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Premiere of a series designed to use 
television as a modern “magic carpet” 
to bring children into close contact 
with the world around them. Two chil- 
dren, aged 9 and 10, visit an airport 
and take a trip in a helicopter. The 
TV camera goes right along with them 
and tours part of New York City. 

4:30 p.m. ( -TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Editors of campus newspapers 
interview Sen. Clifford Case (R.-N.J.) 
on the topic “A New Senator Looks at 
the 84th Congress.” 

(CBS-TV) The Search: A report op 
progress in Sey tall and research on 
the human brain from the Psychiatric 
Department of Tulane University School 
of Medicine. One-way mirrors will af- 
ford viewers the unusual opportunity 
of “sitting in” with members of the 
Department staff as they examine, test, 
and treat actual patients illustrating 
various degrees of mental illness. Also 
included will be an interview between 
a child psychiatrist and a child with 
a serious mental problem and a session 
in group therapy. The | gene will 
close with a summary 0 chiatry’s 
attempts to close in on the final answer 
as to why and how people break down 
mentally. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: The story of Dr. James Ewing, 
the New York physician who pioneered 
in the fight against cancer by combat- 
ing the feeling of hopelessness that 
was prevalent in the early 1900's. 


ives of religi 





6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of the events leading up 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
Nancy Mitford’s “Madame de Pompa- 
dour.” The book and the period are 
discussed and illustrated. Produced in 
cooperation with Baltimore’s Walters 
Art Gallery and Enoch Pratt Library 
(Not seen in New York.) 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
“Who Should Finance New Schools?” 
Speakers are Erich Lindmann, Profes- 
sor of School Administration at the 
Peabody School of Education, and Dr 
J. K. Little, Deputy U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philev-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “The Blind and the Brave,’ 
by Calder Willingham, is the story of 
a father who tries to live vicariously 
through his son’s experiences at a mili- 
tary academy. The son finds himself in 
the dilemma of wanting to please his 
father yet live his own life. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV Stage 7: George Brent 
stars in “The Magic Hat.” The story 
concerns a widower’s problems in rais- 
ing a precocious 9-year-old. 


MONDAY APRIL 18 

7:00 am. (NBC-TV) Today: During this 
week, the program will originate in 
Detroit with the entire show built 
around that city’s problems, sights, in- 
dustry and people. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Washington, 
D. C., will be the setting for this week’s 
programs. This morning’s show will 
open on the porch of the Capitol and 
feature a tour of the rotunda and an 
interview with architect George Stew- 
art. Also included will be a ride on the 
Senate Subway and a special tour of 
the Treasury Department by Ivy Baker 
Priest. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “My Child's 
Keeper” is the title of tonight’s drama- 
documentary. ; 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Victoria de 
los Angeles is tonight’s guest. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “P. J. Martin & Son,” by 
Robert Shaw, is the story of a family 
that owns a lumber business and the 
efforts of the cruelly domineering 
mother to drive her sons out of the 

mpany. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Af- 
fairs of State,” the Broadway play by 
Louis Verneuil, stars Betty Furness in 
the role of Irene, a plain school teacher 
who goes to Washington. to catalogue 
the library of her uncle during vaca- 
tion and becomes the wife of a hand- 
some senator. 


TUESDAY APRIL 19 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s fea- 
ture is a tour of the National Gallery 
of Art by director David Finlay. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: The story of Vermonter Thomas 
Davenport, who built the first electric 
motor in 1830. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Mid- 
summer Melody” is a musical drama 
of a woman folk collector who 
finds that she is tir of wandering. 
Authentic folk songs provide the musi- 
cal accompaniment. Kathy Nolan, Er- 
nest Truex and Jerome ‘ourtland are 
featured. 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “The Se- 
cret of Emily Duvane,” by Jerome Ross, 
is a drama with a Malayan plantation 
setting. A woman wishes to hide her 
former association with a Gauguin-like 
local artist. 


faiths are Heted once each semester. 
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My students came to 
regard books as friends 


English Teacher tells how Teen 
Age Book Club changed reluctant 
readers into eager readers 









Mrs. Verpine E. Trout, who teaches English at Sand 
Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma, is the autho: 
of the article from which the excerpt is taken. The complete 
article, entitled They will read IF they are interested, was 
published in The Oklahoma Teacher, October, 1954. 








r-~-— MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ———- 


Please send me a free kit of materials next 
September, containing everything needed to 


es Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young people 
start a Teen Age Book Club. 


in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and 35¢ books 
chosen for literary merit and youth appeal by a committee of young 
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people's reading experts. Books are offered for every reading interest— 
adventure, romance, sports, humor, classics, animal stories, mysteries, School 
short story collections, and other categories. 
School Address 
FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students receive 
their choice of one book free. City. Zone. State 











FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a Club is TEEN AGE Yolo) 4 CLU B 


supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Chart, monthly TAB 
News with reviews of coming books, a handsome poster for your class- (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
room wall. Mail coupon now and reserve a free kit of materials to be 33. West 42nd St.. New York 36. N. Y 
sent to you next September. 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





“Secretary 
for Peace” 


HHROUGH most of history statesmen 

have considered it their business to 
keep their nations strong enough to 
fight and win a major war. Why is it 
not equally important for si,atesmen to 
work to prevent their couhtries from 
becoming involved in war? 

President Eisenhower titinks it is. 
Last month he took the surprising step 
of appointing an official of Cabinet rank 
to give his full time to stjidying the 
problems and possibilities of world dis- 
armament. For this new jo! he named 
Harold E. Stassen, now head of the For- 
eign Operations Administr}tion. Jour- 
nalists were quick to dub ghe post by 
the more expressive nickname, “Secre- 
tary for Peace.” : 

Mr. Stassen’s new position is not a 
regular Cabinet secretaryslip like the 
ten main departments crested by act 
of Congress (see “Key to the Cabinet,” 
Jan. 12, 1955). But the President, as 

ead of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, has authority and funds 
to appoint a number of administrative 
assistants for handling special fields of 
policy. Mr. Stassen will be one of these. 





Peace Is a By-Procluct 


Since the administration of George 
Washington there have been one or 
more Cabinet Secretaries directly re- 
sponsible for war. In 1947 the Depart- 
ment of Defense was created, combin- 
ing all branches of the armed services. 

But, you might say, what’s the De- 
partment of State been doing all this 
time? Isn’t the Secretary of State sup- 
posed-to work for peace? 

Yes, of course he is. But peace is a 
by-product of the activities of the De- 
partment of State, not the object of its 
day-by-day attention. 

Mr. Stassen’s appointment, therefore, 
is unique in history. The United States 
is the first nation to assign a man of this 
rank to the sole responsibility of plan- 
ning ways and means to control arma- 
ments. Mr. Stasseu is well qualified for 
such a task. A former governor of 
Minnesota, he saw World War HI at 


A Good Solid Roost- 
ing Place—We Hope! 


. 


first hand as a naval commander on the 
staff of Admiral Halsey in the Pacific. 
He was appointed by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt a member of the 
United States delegation which helped 
to write the United Nations Charter at 
San Francisco in 1945. His service in 
the FOA, administering the flow of 
U. S. funds for military and economic 
aid to nations of the free world, brought 
him into friendly relations with many 
foreign statesmen. 

It took two devastating World Wars 
(1914-1918 and 1939-1945) to make 
the nations realize that “if civilization 
doesn’t destroy armaments, armaments 
will destroy civilization.” Each of these 
wars was followed by the formation of 
a world-wide international organization 
for peace—the League of Nations (1919- 
1938) and the United Nations 
(1945——). 

Each of the wars also brought forth 
well-planned efforts to check the growth 
of armaments. In 1921 President Hard- 
ing called a disarmament conference 
at Washington. At this meeting the 
great powers agreed to stop building 
battleships for ten years. They adopted 
also a ratio of ceilings for the navies 
of U. S., Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy. In 1928 the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was signed by 62 nations. These na- 
tions pledged themselves to “renounce 
war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy.” The League of Nations called a 
World Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva in 1932 to control land arma- 
ments. But when the shadow of Adolf 
Hitler, and the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis 
fell across the world, the League and 
all efforts for disarmament collapsed. 

The crash of the first atomic bomb 
on the Japanese city of Hiroshima not 
only put an end to World War II. It also 





or 


cle ons y #s 
Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


warned the world that it had entered 
a new era of total war. The United 
States recognized from the beginning 
that atomic energy must be controlled 
or the world would have nothing to 
look forward to but a war of extermina- 
tion. The ten years since then have 
been marked by the gradual emerging 
of two great blocs of powers—the Com- 
munist nations and the free world. 

At this critical moment, with Red 
China threatening war in the Far East 
and with a new German army approved 
for Europe, President Eisenhower, by 
the Stassen appointment, demonstrates 
anew his sincere determination to work 
for peace. What can Mr. Stassen do? 


Wanted: “Ideas, Suggestions” 


He has made no grand promises. He 
knows that disarmament is only a glit 
tering dream until the cold war is dis- 
solved by honest efforts to reach a 
reasonable agreement. He has asked all 
Americans, young and old, to send him 
“ideas, suggestions, and comments” that 
might help him in his great task. 

In his. first public speech since the 
appointment, delivered before the New 
York Herald Tribune’s High School 
Forum at the United Nations Assembly 
Hall on March 26, Mr. Stassen made an 
eloquent statement of the principles on 
which his effort is founded. “We are 
mindful,” he said, “that there are two 
sets of circumstances which in history 
have surrounded the tragic outbreak of 
war. One is the crescendo climax of a 
race of armaments. The other is uni- 
lateral disarmament—one-sided weak- 
ness—in a period of tension. Mankind 
must find the way to avoid both these 
historic precedents and build on sound 
foundations for a lasting peace.” 

—Kennetu M. Govutp 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. OUR ECONOMIC VOTES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


The form of business enterprise 
which generally permits invest- 
ment of the largest amount of 
capital is the 
1. corporation 
2. credit cooperative 
3. partnership 
4. single enterpreneur 
. Montgomery Ward is 
l. president of one of the 
largest mail order concerns 
in the nation 
. president of the board of 
directors of the company 
which bears his name 
3. another name for Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company 
4. a chain store and mail order 
concern 
. The name of the young busi- 
nessman who is seeking to gain 
control of Montgomery Ward is 
1. Sewell Avery 
2.~Howard Hughes 
8. Allie Reynolds 
4. Louis Wolfson 
. The great growth of American 
corporations took place during 
the period 
1. 1400-1600 
2. 1601-1800 
3. 1801-1860 
4. 1861-present 
. All of the following are re- 
garded as industrial giants, ex- 
cept 
1. General Motors 
2. J. P. Morgan and Company 
8. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
4. United States Steel 
. The term used to describe the 
voting certificate. of a stock- 
holder who is absent from the 
meeting at which the actual 
vote is taken is 
1. ballot 
2. franchise 
8. proxy 
4. subsidy 


—a. 


i. AUSTRIA 

A. Chronology: Using the numbers 
1-4 arrange each of the following 
events in the order in which they 
occurred. 


__a. annexation of Austria by Hitler 
b. establishment of the Dual Mon- 
archy 
. “liberation” of Austria at the 
end of World War II 
. negotiations between Russia and 
the West over a state treaty 
. Multiple Choice 
. Austria before World War I was 


a 
1. republic 3. dictatorship 
2. monarchy 4. protectorate 

. During World War I Austria 
fought on the side of 
1. Germany 3. Italy 
2. the U.S. 4. Great Britain 

. The famous river which flows 
through Austria is the 
1. Amazon 3. Rhine 
2. Danube 4. Volga 

. The present population of 
Austria is about 
1. 1,000,000 3. 35,000,000 
2. 7,000,000 4. 85,000,000 

. Austria is now about the size of 
1. California 3. the Ukraine 
2. Indiana 4. Texas 

. Austrian agriculture is charao- 
terized by 
1. sharecropping 
2. reliance upon 

labor 
8. concentration of land own- 
ership in the hands of a few 
4. small, individually - owned 
farms 


migratory 


__g. The language of Austria is 


8. Austrian 
4. German 


1. Gaelic 
2. English 
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_h. All of the following are import- 
ant industries in Austria, except 
1. iron and steel 
2. textiles 
8. synthetic rubber 
4. machine tools 

__i. The power which ‘has gained 
most in “reparations” from Aus- 
tria is 
1. France 
2. Italy 


8. Great Britain 
4. Russia 


iil. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
letter “T” if it is true, “F” if it is 
false, and “NS” if there is not suffici- 
ent information in the graph on which 
to base a conclusion. 


__1. Cash dividends paid by U.S. 
corporations have risen steadily 
since 1945. . 

2. The rise in cash dividends is 
due to mounting confidence in 
the strength of American in- 
dustry. 

3. The source of the figures given 
in the graph is the World Al- 
manac. 

. Cash dividends paid by U.S. 
corporations in 1948 was about 
6 billion dollars. 

5. Cash dividends paid by US. 
corporations in 1954 was about 
4 billion dollars greater than 
dividends paid in the previous 
year. 


IV. SECRET OR OPEN DIPLOMACY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
secret negotiations and an “A” if it is 
argument against it. 

_1. Public opinion will support 
diplomatic solutions if it is kept 
informed. 

2. Open diplomacy results in a 

propaganda battle. 

3. Secret deals can lead a nation 

into war. 

. Our Constitution requires the 
Senate’s consent for treaties. 

. Only diplomatie experts are 
qualified to negotiate with other 
countries. 

. Thorny problems have been 
solved by quiet, peaceful nego- 
tiation. 
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It was going to be wonderful to live in the city, even if 
the old farm had been in their family for four generations 


By JESSE STUART 


“rPNHIS time we're goin’ to sell this 

farm,” Uncle Dick said to Aunt 
Emma. “I’ve just learned how to sell a 
farm. Funny; I never thought of it my- 
self.” 

My cousins, Olive, Helen, Oliver, and 
Little Dick all stopped eating and 
looked at one another and then looked 
at Uncle Dick and Aunt Emma. When 
Aunt Emma smiled, they smiled, too. 
Everybody seemed happy because * 
Uncle Dick, who had just come from 
Blakesburg, had found a way to sell 
the. farm. Everybody was happy but 
me. I was sorry Uncle Dick was going 
to sell the farm. 

“This farm is just as good as sold!” 
Uncle Dick talked on. “I've got a real 
estate man, my old friend, Melvin 
Spencer, coming here tomorrow to look 
the place over. He’s goin’ to sell it for 
me.” 

“Td like to get enough for it to make 
a big payment on a fine house in Blakes- 
burg,” Aunt Emma said. “I've got the 
one picked out I want. It’s the beautiful 
Coswell house. I understand it’s up for 
sale now and no one’s livin’ in it!” 

“Gee, that will be wonderful,” Cousin 
Olive said. “Right on the street and not 
any mud. We wouldn't have to wear 
galoshes all winter if we lived there!” 

“Tl say it will be wonderful,” Helen 
said, with a smile. “Daddy, I hope Mr. 
Spencer can sell this place.” 

I wanted to tell Aunt Emma the réa- 
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son why no one was living in the Cos- 
well house. Every time Big River rose 
to flood stage, the water got on the first 
floor in the house and this was the rea- 
son the Coswells had built a house on 
higher ground outside Blakesburg and 
had moved to it. And this was the rea- 
son why they couldn't keep a renter any 
longer than it took Big River to rise to 
flood stage, which had happened as 
many as three times in one year. But 
this wasn’t my business, so I didn’t say 
anything. 

“Mel Spencer will come here to look 
this farm over,” Uncle Dick said, puff- 
ing his cigar until he’d almost filled the 
dining room with smoke. “Then, he'll 
put an ad in the Blakesburg Gazette.” 

“What will we do about the cows, 
horses, hogs, honeybees, hay in the 
barnlofts and in the stacks, and corn in 
the bins?” Cousin Oliver asked. 

“Sell them, too,” Uncle Dick said. 
“When we sell, let’s sell everything we 
have but our house plunder.” 


l, WAS 10 o'clock the next day before 
- Melvin Spencer. came. Since he couldn’t 
drive his car all the way to Uncle Dick's 
farm, he rode the mail truck to Red 
Hot. Red Hot is just a store and post 
office on the Tiber River. ‘And at Red 
Hot, Uncle Dick met him with an extra 
horse. and empty saddle. So Melvin 
Spencer came riding up with Uncle 
Dick. And I'll never forget the first 
words he said when he climbed from 
the saddle and bounded onto the 
ground. 

“It’s a great experience, Richard, to 
be in the saddle again,” he said. “All 
of this reminds me of another day and 
time.” 

Oliver, Little Dick, and I followed 
Melvin Spencer and Uncle Dick as they 
started walking toward the Tiber bot- 
toms. 

“How many acres in this farm, Rich- 
ard?” Melvin Spencer asked. 

“The deed calls for 300, more or 
less,” Uncle Dick said. 

“How many acres of bottom?” he 
asked Uncle Dick. 

“I'd say about 65,” Uncle Dick re- 
plied. 

We walked down the jolt wagon road 
where my cousins and I had ridden 
Nell and jerry to and from the field. 

“What kind of land is this?” Melvin 
Spencer asked. He had to look up to 
see the bright heads of cane. 

“It’s limestone land,” Uncle Dick 
bragged. “Never had to use fertilizer. 
My people have farmed these bottoms 
over a hundred years.” 

Then Uncle Dick showed Melvin 
Spencer the corn we had laid by. It was 
August and the corn was maturing. 
Melvin Spencer looked at the big corn- 
field. He was very silent. We walked 
on to the five acres of tobacco where 


the broad leaves crossed the balks and 
a man couldn't walk through. Then we 
walked down to the river. 

“My farm comes to this river,” Uncle 
Dick said. “I've often thought the dif- 
ference it would be if we had a bridge 
across this river and I could reach the 
Tiber road and go east to Blakesburg 
and west to Darter City. But we don’t 
have a bridge and until we go down 
the river seven miles to Red Hot where 
we can cross to the Tiber road, we'll 
always be in the mud. I've heard all my 
life from year to year the county would 
build a bridge. My father heard the 
same story in his lifetime.” 

“You are shut in here,” Melvin Spen- 
cer agreed as he looked beyond the 
Tiber River at the road. 

“Now, we'll go to the house and get 
some dinner,” Uncle Dick said. “Then 
I'll take you up on the hill this after- 
noon and show you my timber and the 
rest of the farm.” 

When we reached the big house, 
Melvin Spencer stopped for a minute 
and looked at the house and yard. 

“You know, when I sell a piece of 
property, I want to look it over,” he 
told Uncle Dick. “I want to know all 
about it. How old is this house?” 

“The date was cut on the chimney,” 
Uncle Dick said. 

Melvin Spencer looked over the big 
squat log house with the plank door, 
big stoné steps, small windows, the 
moss-covered roof. Then we went inside 
and he started looking: That was, until 
Uncle Dick introduced him to Aunt 
Emma and Aunt Emma introduced him 
to a table that made him stand and 
look some more. 

“I've never seen anything like this 
since I was a boy,” Melvin Spencer 
said, showing more interest in the table 
than he had the farm. 

“All of this came from our farm here,” 
Uncle Dick said. 

I never saw a man eat like Melvin 
Spencer. He ate like 1 did when I first 
came to Uncle Dick’s and Aunt Emma’s 
each spring when school was over. He 
tried to eat something of everything on 
the table, but he couldn’t get around to 
it all. 

“If I could sell this farm like you can 
prepare a meal, I'd get a whopping big 
price for it,” he said with a chuckle as 
he looked at Aunt Emma. 

“I hope you can,” Aunt Emma said, 
“We're too far back here. Our children 
have to wade the winter mud to school. 
And we don’t have electricity. We don’t 
have the things that city people have. 
And I think every country woman 
wants them.” 

Melvin Spencer didn’t listen to all 
Aunt Emma said. He was too busy 
eating. And long before he had finished, 
Uncle Dick pulled a cigar from his in- 
side coat pocket, struck a match under 





the table, lit it, and blew a big cloud 
of smoke toward the ceiling in evident 
enjoyment. 

He looked at Aunt Emma and smiled. 

“The old place is as good as*sold. this 
time, Mother,” Uncle Dick said with a 
wink. “You're a-goin’ to be out of the 
mud. We'll let some other woman slave 
around here and wear galoshes all win- 
ter. We'll be on the bright, clean streets 
wearin’ well shined shoes—every blessed 
one of us. We'll have an electric washer, 
a radio where we won't have to have 
the batteries charged, a bathroom, and 
an electric stove. No more of this stove- 
wood choppin’ for the boys and me.” 

When Uncle Dick said these words, 
Olive and Helen looked at Aunt Emma 
and smiled. I looked at Oliver and 
Little Dick and they were grinning. But 
Melvin Spencer never looked up from 
his plate. 

When we got up from the table, 
Melvin Spencer thanked Aunt Emma, 
Cousin Olive, and Helen for the “best 
dinner” he’d had since he was a young 
man. Then he asked Aunt Emma for 
a picture of the house. Aunt Emma sent 
Helen to get it. 

“If you can, just sell this place for 
us,” Aunt Emma said. 

“Fil do my best,” he promised her. 
“But, as you ought to know, it will be 
a hard place to sell, located way back 
here in the head of nowhere and with- 
out a road.” . 

“Are you a-goin’ to put a picture of 
this old house in the paper?” Uncle 
Dick asked as Helen came running with 
the picture. 

“I might,” he told Uncle Dick. “I 
never say much in an ad since I have 
to make my words count. A picture 
means a sale sometimes. Of course, this 
expense will come from the sale of the 


property.” 


Hh anv Spencer said good-bye to 
Aunt Enima, Olive, and Helen. Little 
Dick, Oliver, and I followed him and 
Uncle Dick out of the house and up the 
hill where the yellow poplars and the 
pines grew. 

“Why hasn’t this timber been cut 
long ago?” Melvin Spencer asked, look- 
ing up at their tops. 

“Not any way to haul it out,” Uncle 
Dick told him. 

“That's right,” Melvin Spencer said. 
“I'd forgot about the road. If a body 
doesn’t have a road to his farm, Rich- 
ard, he’s not got much of a place.” 

“These old trees get hollow and blow 
down in storms,” Uncle Dick said. 
“They're dangerous in wind and storms. 
This timber should have been cut a 
long time ago.” 

“Yes, it should have been,” Melvin 
Spencer agreed as he stopped and put 
his hands on the bark of a yellow pop- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CAREERS AHEAD 





He Rolls 
the Big Trucks 


What it takes to sit behind the 
wheel of a highway trailer truck 


OHN REDDIC has driven trucks 
for more than 1,000,000 miles. We 
met John recently at the New York 
City offices of Associated Transport, 
Inc., the largest trucking firm in the 
United States. It was mid-afternoon but 
John had just gotten up. He had been 
driving all night over his regular route 
from Baltimore to New York. 

“How did you happen to become a 
truck driver?” we asked. 

Here is what he told us. 

ohn was born on a farm near Alesi, 
Maryland. While working on the farm 
he learned to drive a small truck. He 
began to earn his living as a truck 
driver in 1933, shuttling coal and other 
products on short hauls. It was the 
heart of the depression and John 
worked Saturdays and some Sundays in 
order to earn $12 a week and expenses. 

Other jobs followed at better pay 
and in 1942 he took a job as extra 
driver for the Horton Motor Lines— 
the forerunner of Associated Transport. 
He’s been with the firm ever since. At 
first he hauled general merchandise in 
such states as Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina. For this work, he used 
a tractor trailer. 

Now he has a regular route that he 
covers—New York City to Baltimore to 
Norfolk, Va. to Baltimore. He hauls 
general merchandise—cigarettes, cloth, 
dry goods. 


A Typical Run 


“Tell us about your trip up from the 
South last night,” we urged John. 





PU 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


2a 
Paul W. Baker photo 


Reddig has driven trucks more than a million miles. 


John reported at the Baltimore truck 
terminal just before 12:30 a.m. He in- 
spected his brakes, tires (called biscuits 
or doughnuts by truckers), and lights. 
He drove to Robbinsville, New Jersey, 
a trip of three hours and 45 minutes. 
There he stopped a half hour for a 
sandwich and coffee and relaxed. He 
left Robbinsville at 4:45 a.m. and ar- 
rived in New York City about 6:30 
a.m. He turned over the bills and man- 
ifest (a sheet giving the truck’s weight, 
trailer number, etc.) to the terminal 
attendant and went to supper. Then 
he went to the nearby Keller Hotel to 
bed. (Associated Transport reserves 
rooms at this hotel for its drivers.) He 
got up at 2:00 p.m. 

John left New York City with a load 
of cookies bound for Norfolk at 6 p.m. 
Four hours out of New York, John 
stopped in Smyrna, Delaware, for din- 
ner. Two hours later he pulled into 
Smitty’s Truck Stop for coffee. At about 
3 a.m. he rolled up to the Cape Charles 
Ferry, which takes about two hours to 
cross the Chesapeake Bay. Ten minutes 
after the ferry docked, John was in the 
Norfolk terminal. 

John rested in Norfolk for ten hours 
and then rolled north to Baltimore— 
and home—with a load of heavy paper 
used to make corrugated boxes. 

“I generally drive about 50 miles an 
hour,” John told us, “and I take the 
sel amma Turnpike as far as I can. 

en I first started trucking, there 
was little or no traffic on the roads late 
at night,” John continued. “Now, with 
more than twice as many cars, the 


Him HOM CAREERS AT A GLANCE—TRUCK DRIVER — wien 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


roads are busy 24 hours a day. On the 
other hand, we have better equipment 
to work with now and that helps. 

“If all drivers had to take the rigid 
driving test- that truck drivers take, 
there’d be fewer accidents on the high- 
ways,” John said. “I have to have my 
chauffeur’s license renewed after stiff 
tests every two years.” 


To Qualify for a Job 


To qualify for a job such as John’s 
you have to: 

1. Prove that you can drive a truck 
and have experience in truck driving. 

2. Pass an oral and written examina- 
tion on traffic rules and regulations. 

3. Pass a physical examination. 

4. Receive an okay after a complete 
investigation of your background from 
the time you were a child. (The pur- 
pose is to determine whether you are 
honest, dependable, etc.) 

John—like most truck drivers for ma- 
jor firms—belongs to a labor union (the 
Teamsters’ Union, Local 557, American 
Federation of Labor). John receives 
overtime pay, plus one hour for rest and 
eating, whenever he works continu- 
ously for more than eight hours. He 
receives a two-week paid vacation an- 
nually, 

John covers his route twice a week. 
with a 24-hour stop at home in Balti- 
more between trips. 

“I'm glad I'm a truck driver,” John 
said. “I’m more or less my own boss 
and as long as I do a good job of driv- 
ing, I have nothing to worry about.” 

—WituiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 








Helpful: H. S$. education with 

in auto mechanics; 
ce driver's license; experience 
in driving small trucks. 
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Short Shots 


HIS is the week all the experts be- 

come weak—trying to forecast the 
big league races. Being sound of body 
and insane of mind, I’m a happy little 
moron. And I intend staying that way. 
No long, involved brain-busting for me. 
Here are my picks (in the accompany- 
ing box), and that’s that. 

I might add that I have absolutely 
no trust in my choices. I’m just guess- 
ing. The American League, of course, 
is easy to figure. Either the Indians or 
the Yankees will win. If Bob Turley 
becomes a big winner, I think the 
Bombers will win. If fabulous rookie 
Herb Score comes through for the 
Tribe, they ought to do it. I picked 
the Yankees because I know what 
Turley can do, and because that Indian 
pitching staff is getting that middle- 
aged look. 

The National League flag is really 
up for grabs. A postage stamp will 
probably cover the Giants, Dodgers, 
and Braves at the finish. You can build 
a terrific case for any one of them. 

If those swell Cardinal rookies come 
through, they might pick up the mar- 
bles. The Phillies have their usual fine 
club—on paper. Since they've disap- 
pointed for three straight years, I'm 
wary of them. But they'll be tough. 
Ditto the Red Legs—a’ slugging team 
that’s a little too thin in pitching to 
take it all. But they'll be terribly pesky 
for everybody. 


> My feeling about the Braves is loudly 
echoed by Norm Flisram of Lutheran 
H. S., Milwaukee. Writing: on the offi- 
cial stationery of the Milwaukee Braves, 
he tells me that he’s seen them all and 
that the Braves have “got the mostest”— 
best fielding team, best pitchers, and 
best “bench.” 

Being bat boy for the visiting teams 
at Milwaukee, Norm knows his base- 
ball. But he may be a “little” preju- 
diced! 


>» Both Norm and Armold Mann of 
Kingsbury School, Waterbury, Conn., 
tell me that I was off base in claiming 
that Red Sox pitcher Frank Sullivan at 
6-6% was the tallest player “in the big 
leagues.” They point out that Gene 
Conley, the Braves’ twirler, stands 6-8. 

Sorry, men, you can’t give me an 
error on this play. My pitch was that 
Sullivan was the tallest player in the 
American League. 


> And still the plugs for great hoop 
stars pour in. The latest crop is par- 
ticularly rich. Charles Wade of St. 
Mary’s H. S. Lawton, Okla., puts in a 
boost for Bob Patterson, 6-4 star of 
Tulsa U. Bob averaged 30 points a 











PREDICTIONS FOR 1955 
American National 
1 New York Milwaukee 
2 Cleveland Brooklyn 
3 Chicago New York 
4 Boston Cincinnati 
5 Detroit St. Louis 
6 Washington Philadelphia 
7 Baltimore Chicago 
8 Kansas City Pittsburgh 











game and outscored two of my heroes, 
Dick Boushka and Cleo Littleton, in his 
duels with them. 

I know that the pro scouts are very 
high on Patterson and on one other 
fellow I overlooked—Buzz Wilkinson, 
6-2 star from Virginia. The Cavalier 
whiz owns a lifetime average of 28.4 
points per game—second best ever re- 
corded. Gene Shue, former Maryland 
All-American, calls him “the hardest 
driving player in basketball.” 


>» Shue’s word is good enough, but 
until I see Buzz I'll have to string along 
with Sihugo Green as the greatest 
driver in college—or any other—basket- 
ball. Si is just out of this world. Stand- 
ing 6-2 and built like a weight-lifter, 
he’s the greatest college player inch 
for inch I’ve ever seen. 

He’s smooth as silk, a great all- 
around shooter, fast as a jet, and a 
fantastic jumper. Nobody can hold him 
man for man. He moves like a panther, 
and he’s just as dangerous with all his 
lightning feints, speed, and spring. 


> And let’s not forget the girls. Shirlie 
Genovese and Helen Sanfilippo of Santa 
Rosa (Tex.) Junior High are mighty 
proud of their high school girls team. 
Though the school has just 75 students 
and no gym, the team won 18 and lost 
2. What’s more, they won three tourna- 
ments! 


» From Nickie Monico of New Castle 
(Pa.) Senior H. S. comes a very nice 
letter about the pride and joy of West- 
ern Pennsylvania—Don Hennon, 5-9 
scoring whiz of little Wampum H. S. 

At the time the letter reached me, 
Don was closing in ‘on the all-time 
Pennsylvania scoring record of 2,222 
points held by the fabulous Tom Gola. 
He was hitting for 35 a game, despite 
the fact he was only playing two or 
three quarters a game! 

Thanks to their sensational hot shot, 
Wampum had chalked up 22 victories 
in a row and had clinched their sixth 
straight Section 20 crown! And get 
this: They were averaging a phenom- 
enal 102 points per game while holding 
the opposition to a mere 43! 

Little Don loves: his coach like a 
father. In fact, the coach IS his father! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Mi i'“Tops, don’t miss. +1*Good. 


Mi Fair. 


Save your money. 


“CAPTAIN LIGHTFOOT. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Ross 
Hunter. Directed by Dougles Sirk.) 


An introduction tells us that this is 
a picture of Ireland in the “bad good 
old days,” the days when Ireland was 
still struggling for her independence 
from England. It’s based rather loosely 
on history, considerably more on the 
legendary exploits of patriotic high- 
waymen who stole from the rich to give 
to “the cause.” 

With both Captain Lightfoot (Rock 
Hudson) and Captain Thunderbolt 
(Jeff Morrow) on the prowl, the early 
1800’s must have been mighty hazard- 
ous times for wealthy Dubliners. In their 
handsome red jackets and satin trous- 
ers, the two young captains rode hard, 
fought hard, and lived dangerously. 
A well-told tale of high adventure, Cap- 


tain Lightfoot makes handsome use of 
the fresh, green Irish landscapes. 


i “THE GLASS SLIPPER. (MGM. 
Produced by Edwin H. Knopf. Direc- 
ted by Charles Walters.) 


The same combination that last 
year gave us Lili has gone back to work, 
this time coming up with a new and 
delightful dance version of the age-old 
Cinderella story. Actually, the timeless 
fairy tale is told straight, with graceful 
Leslie Caron.as Ella and Michael Wild- 
ing as Prince Charles. But it’s done 
with considerable humor, so that even 
if you don't believe in fairies any more, 
the picture still has considerable ap- 
peal. Its ballets are lavish and ingen- 
ious, the comedy (handled mainly by 
Estelle Winwood and Keenan Wynn) is 
designed for chuckles, and the entire 
film has an almost irresistible freshness 
and charm. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi ii“Tops, don't miss. “iMiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “4Marty. “The 
Long Gray Line. ~“/120,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. “Romeo and Juliet. 
“1 Bad Day at Black Rock. -vvr 
Animal Farm. “The Caine Mutiny. 
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ii"> Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
“vvrThe Country Girl “we A Star 
Is Born, “###On the Waterfront. 
“vr High and Dry. ~The Bridges 
at Toko-Rii ww-yBlackboard Jungle. 
44 'Vera Cruz. “i Underwater. “~~ 
The Racers. “Captain Lightfoot. 
“vvChief Crazy Horse. M/The De- 
tective. “Six Bridges to Cross. ~“i~ 
The Far Country. Long John Silver. 

Comedy: #4#Man with a Million. 
“i4iSabrina. “MMHobson’s Choice. 
Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “i“//Deep in My Heart. 
1-1“'Seven Brides for Seven Brotliers. 
“vv vSo This Is Paris. 

Documentary: ““iThe Vanishing 
Prairie. M11Victory at Sea. 





Caruso, the Great! 


“No man is as well known as he 
thinks he is,” Enrico Caruso, the world- 
famed tenor, once said: “While motor- 
ing, the automobile broke down and | 
sought refuge in a farmhouse while 
the car was being repaired. The farm- 
er asked me my name, and I told him 
it was Caruso. 

“He leaped to his feet and seized 
me by the hand. ‘Little did I think I 
would see a man like you in this hum- 
ble kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. “Caruso! 
The great traveler, Robinson Caruso!’ ” 
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BOY dates GIRL 


GOTTA CROW ...” sang Mary 

Martin, in TV’s Peter Pan last 
month. Do you feel like crowing? 
You should, as spring gets springier 
every day, and the whole world’s 
having its face lifted. 

While you're in this kind of mood, 
launch that “Let's be friends” re- 
frain—and mean it. Dust off old 
friendships, invest in some new ones. 
Then ask yourself if you know how 
to be a really good friend; that’s 
what it takes to have them, you 
know. 

Speaking of friends, see if any of 
these sticklers stand between you 
and somebody you'd like to know: 


Q.. There’s a girl I see frequently 
around school. I'd like to date her, but 
we've never met. How can I make the 
right approach without giving her the 
wrong idea? 


A. That’s one of the nice things about 
high school—it provides all sorts of 
“right approaches” for meeting new 
people, even if you don't happen to 
share the same algebra class! In fact, 
it’s smart to look beyond the walls of 
your own classroom occasionally. Learn- 
ing to know people with different 


friends and interests makes for en- ° 


larging your own world. However, 
you're wise to want to know the “right 
way” to go about this enlarging busi- 
ness. A girl's first impression of you 
is often more lasting than you think! 

First of all, do the two of you have 
any mutual friends? Notice the people 
she chats with between classes. If any 
of them are also friends of yours, an 
introduction won't be hard to accom- 
plish. And once you know her, several 
conversations in the hall can easily 
lead to a Coke after school. 

If the “friends” angle is out of the 
question, try to find out what extra- 
curricular activities she’s interested in. 
If she’s in the dramatics club, and if 
you've always wanted to be but never 
quite got around to it, now is the time. 
Even if you and the mysterious stranger 
don’t click, you'll be all to the good, 
with perhaps a lasting interest and 
some valuable acting experience! 

As a last resort, you might walk u 
to her and introduce yourself, but be 
sure you do it properly. Never say, 
“Hi, good-looking. t’s your name?” 


fy fay ted 


If the two of you meet coming out of 
the library, for instance, strike up a 
conversation. If she responds, introduce 
yourself and add a conversational open- 
er like this: “I often see you coming out 
of Miss Phillips’ room. I hope you 
aren't having as hard a time with Euro- 
pean history as I did!” If you’re friend- 
ly, courteous, and if you've remem- 
bered to smile, the chances are that 
you've made the right approach! 


Q. A girl who lives near me is driving 
me crazy. She tries to talk, dress, and 
act like me, and she follows me every- 
where I go. What van I do about her? 


A. First of all, be flattered that she 
admires you enough to imitate you! 
Irritating as she may be, she’s actually 
complimenting you. And because she 
admires you so much, you're in a per- 
fect position to help her—if you will. 

The girl—let’s call her Nancy—ob- 
viously sees that the way you act and 
talk and dress has made you popular 
with others. Unsure of her own ability 
to attract people, she assumes that if 
she mimics you, the results will be the 





Consolidated News Features, ine. 
“Pleased to meet you. This is Taffy 
Thompson, and I’m Skyview 2-50451" 





same. What she doesn’t realize is that 
she isn’t like you, and that by trying 
to be, she’s only making herself look 
ridiculous. You can help her by point- 
ing out the good qualities which she 
herself possesses, and showing her how 
to capitalize on them. 

For instance: You look like a million 
dollars in olive green. Nancy, in that 
color, looks like an anemic frog. You 
have an olive green dress—she decides 
to buy an olive green dress. Try con- 
vincing her tactfully that olive green 
is not for her. Go shopping with her. 
Point out the colors that do things for 
her. 

You might also discuss with her 
people who try to be someone else in- 
stead of themselves—without citing her 
as a prime example! You'll give her 
food for thought without hurting her 
feelings. 

Above all, Nancy needs confidence. 
Build up her ego by complimenting 
her on the things she does well that 
you don’t. You won't accomplish any- 
thing by trying to dodge her. You'll 
help her as well as yourself by being 
nice to her. What's more, you'll like 
yourself better for having done it. 


Q. I don’t have any trouble making 
friends—it's keeping them that bothers 
me! People seem to like me at first, 
but they soon drift away. What could 
be wrong? 


A. Perhaps you try too hard to keep 
friends. It’s possible to drive people 
away by demanding too much of them, 
you know. And it’s just as fatal to try 
too hard as it is not to try hard enough. 

Here’s the point: It goes without 
saying that, in order to keep a person 
interested in you, you have to “Wear 
well.” Look around you at the people 
you like best. Undoubtedly they’re the 
ones who become more fun to know, 
the longer you know them. They don’t 
take a friendship for granted. They're 
just as courteous, just as interesting, 
and just as attractive with old friends 
as they are with brand-new acquaint- 
ances. They never “wear their welcome 
out.” 

On the other hand, when you try 
too hard, you’re inclined to become a 
bore to the people you know. Friend- 
ship can't be bought; nor can it be 
chained down. When you become pos- 
sessive, when you're tense and go over- 
board to make an dmpression, people 
aren't going to feel comfortable around 
you. 

Somewhere, there’s a happy medium. 
Stay on your toes .about the things 
that keep a friendship running smooth- 
ly. But don’t stifle your friends by 
expecting too much of them. Friendship 
needs air to breathe, and room to 
grow. Be sure to give it both. 
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‘“‘And Away We Go”’ 


By Bernard Berkowitz, Winthrop Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York 
* Starred words refer to vehicles and transportation. 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Paid notice. 1. Army Medical Corps (abbrev.). 
* 3. Fuel for a car. * 2. _____ -end street. 
6. Fee __. fo fum.” 3. Opening, breach. 
8. Cat's cry. 4, Antiaircraft (abbr.). 
*11. Nationwide automobile organiza- 5. Nickname for Samuel. 
tion. * 6. Auto manufacturer. 
12. Native of Scotland. 7. Contraction of “it is.” 
*14. Waitress at a drive-in diner. 9. Metal-bearing rock. 
*16. Engines that power vehicles. *10. Turns as a vehicle rides. 
18. Profound. *12. Direct the course of. 
19. Make a loan. 13. Pro and _______ discussion. 
20. And (Latin). 15. Optional (abbrev.). 
*21. Traveled in a vehicle. 17. Aged. 
*23. Fuel for a train. *21. Propelled a boat by means of oars. 
26. Oath. 22. Was in debt. 
*27. What a train rides on (sing.). *23. Taxi. 
*31. Needed in tires. *24. Lubricating fuel. 
32. Female shee 25. Exist. 
ae oy ois 26. Dancing star, Ellen. 
33. Girl's name. 28. To be sick. 
84. Shed blood. 29. Chemical suffix. 
*36. Traffic light: _____ or green. 920: Boy. 
*37. Winter vehicle. 35. Propel a vehicle. 
° . a *37. Rocket ships travel in ____. 
38. Highway. i 
: 39. Poem suited to be set to music. 
40. Not down. 
= by. + is filled with 40. Our country. 
41. A battery is wy er *41. Constellation of stars: , the 
*43. Part of boat that catches the wind. ship. 
*46. Journey from place to place. *42. Automobile. 
48. Holy. 44. Boy’s name. 
50. Fairy-tale giant. 45. Smaller in amount. 
*51. “__ aboard. *46. Standard by which ships are 
53. Rest, repose. weighed. 
*54. Sign in vehicles: “__ smoking,” 47. Jurisprudence. 
*55. Get lost during a journey; to lose 48. Cunning. 
one’s . 49. Capital of Iowa; Moines, 
*56. Steamship (abbr. ). 52. Sixth note of musical scale. 








This Farm for Sale 
(Continued from page 20) 


lar. “We used to have trees like this in 
Pike County. But not any more.” 

While we walked under the beech 
grove, we came upon a drove of slen- 
der, lean bacon hogs eating beechnuts. 

“Old skinny bacon hogs,” Uncle Dick 
said as they scurried past us. “They 
feed from the mast of the beeches and 
oaks, sawbrier, greenbrier and pine tree 
roots, mulberries, persimmons, and 
pawpaws.” 

When we climbed to the top of a 
hill, the land slanted in all directions. 

“Show me from here what you own,” 
Melvin Spencer said. 

“It’s very easy, Mel,” Uncle Dick 
said. “The stream on the right of us and 
the one on the left are left and right 
forks of Wolfe Creek. They are bound- 
ary lines. I own all the land between 
them. And all the bottom land vou see 
down there from where left and right 
forks make Wolfe Creek to the big bend 
in the Tiber. I own down where the 
Tiber flows against the white limestone 
cliffs.” 

“You're fenced in by natural bounda- 
ries,” Melvin Spencer said. “They’re 
almost impossible to cross. This place 
will be hard to sell, Richard.” 

Then we went back down the hill 
and Melvin and Uncle Dick climbed 
into the saddles and were off down the 
little narrow road toward Red Hot. 
Their horses went away at a gallop be- 
cause Melvin Spencer had to catch the 
mail truck and he was already behind 
schedule. 

On Saturday, Uncle Dick rode to 
Red Hot to get the paper. Since Uncle 
Dick didn’t read very well, he asked me 
to read what Melvin Spencer had said 
about his house. When I opened the 
paper and turned to the picture of the 
house, everybody gathered around. 

“Think of a picture of this old house 
in the paper,” Aunt Emma said. 

“But there are pictures of other 
houses for sale in the paper,” Uncle 
Dick told her. “That’s not anything to 
crow about.” 

“But it’s the best looking of the four,” 
Cousin Olive said. 

“Tt does look better than I thought it 
would,” Aunt Emma sighed. 

“Look, here’s two columns all the 
way down the page,” I said. “The other 
four places advertised here have only 
a paragraph about them.” 

“Read it,” Uncle Dick said. “I'd like 
to know what Mel said about this place. 
Something good, I hope.” So I read this 
aloud: 

Yesterday, I had a unique experience 
when I visited the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Stone, which thej have asked 
me to sell. I cannot write an ad about 
this farm. I must tell you about it. 


1 went up a winding road on horse- 
back. Hazeinut bushes, with clusters of 
green hazelnuts bending their slender 
stems, swished across my face. Paw- 
paws, heavy with green clusters of fruit, 
grew along this road. Persimmons with 
bending boughs covered one slope be- 
low the road. Here is wild fruit and 
nuts of Nature’s cultivation for the one 
who possesses land like this. Not any 
work but just to go out and gather the 
fruit. How many of you city dwellers 
would love this? 
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“What about him a-mentionin’ the 
persimmons, pawpaws, and hazelnuts!” 
Uncle Dick broke in. “I'd never have 
thought of them. They're common 
things!” ? 

When we put the horses in the big 
barn, Mr. Stone, his two sons, his 
nephew, and I walked down into his 
Tiber bottom farmland. And like the 
soil along the Nile River, this over- 
flowed land, rich with limestone, never 
has to be fertilized. 1 saw cane as high 
as a giraffe, and as dark-green as the 














At Morton High School in 
Cicero, Illinois, Caroldean’s favor- 
ite sport was tennis. She also 
captained the badminton, basket- 
ball, volleyball, soccer and baseball 
teams and won her ‘etter “M.” 





Caroldean Franzen chose a tele- 
phone career because so many of 
her friends already worked at the 
telephone company. She finds her 

_ job as a telephone operator fasci- 
nating. She also enjoys after- 
hours activities like bowling and 
co-editing the ofhce newspaper. 





Caroldean lives with her par- 
ents in Berwyn. She designs her 
own dresses, plays the guitar and 
helps her mother with Girl Scout 
activities. But Caroldean’s great 
love is traveling. She has saved 
enough from her salary to finance 
a vacation in Europe this summer. 


Like other telephone teens, Caroldean is alert, co-operative 
and well-liked. Her parents are pleased that she works for the 
telephone company. And Caroldean enjoys the important job 
of a telephone operator—helping people conduct their busi- 
ness and social affairs pleasantly and effectively by telephone. 
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waves of the Atlantic, growing in long, 
straight rows with brown clusters of 
seed that looked to be up against the 
blue of the sky. I never have seen such 
dark clouds of corn grow out of the 
earth. Five acres of tobacco, with leaves 
as broad as a mountaineer’s shoulders. 
Pleasant meadows with giant hay- 
stacks here and there. It is a land rich 
with’ fertility and abundant with crops. 

“That sounds wonderful,” Aunt Em- 
ma said, smiling. 

The peaceful Tiber River, flowing 
dreamily down the valley, is a boundary 
to his farm. Here one can see to the 
bottoms of the deep holes, the water is 
so clear and blue. One can catch fish 
from the river for his next meal. Elder 
bushes, where they gather the berries 
to make the finest jelly in the world, 
grow along this riverbank as thick as 
ragweeds. The Stones have farmed this 
land for four generations, have lived in 
the same house, have gathered elder 
berries for their jelly along the Tiber 
riverbanks, and fished in its sky-blue 
waters that long—and yet they will sell 
this land. 

oy a minute, Shan,” Uncle Dick 

as he got up from his chair. “Stop 
just a minute.” 

Uncle Dick pulled a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead. His faced seemed a 
bit flushed. He walked a little circle 
around the living room and then sat 
back down in his chair. But the sweat 
broke out on his face again when I 
started reading. 

The proof of what a farm produces is 
at the farm table. I wish that whoever 
reads what I have written here could 
have seen the table prepared by Mrs. 
Stone and her two daughters. Hot fluffy 
biscuits with light-brown tops, brown- 
crusted cornbread, buttermilk, sweet 
milk (cooled to the temperature of water 
in a freestone well), wild grape jelly, 
wild crabapple jelly, mast-fed lean 
bacon that melted in my mouth, fresh 
apple pie, wild blackberry cobbler, 
honey-colored sorghum from the lime- 
stone bottoms of the Tiber, and aid 
honey from the bee hives. 

“Oh, no one ever said that shows a 
meal I cooked before,” Aunt Emma 
broke in. 

“lust a minute, Shan,” Uncle Dick 

asvhe got up from his chair with 
his handkerchief in his hand again. 

This time Uncle Dick went a bit 
faster as he circled the living room. He 
wiped sweat from his face as he walked. 
He had a worried look on his, face. I 
read on— 

Their house, eight rooms and iwo 
halls, two porches, would be a show- 
place if close to some of our modern 
cities. The house itself would be worth 
the price I will later quote you on this 
farm. Giant yellow poplar logs with 20- 


to 30-inch facings, hewed smoothly with 
broadaxes by the mighty hands of Stone 
pioneers, make the sturdy walls in this 
termiteproof house. Two planks make 
the broad doors in this house that is 
106 years old. This beautiful home of 
pioneer architecture is without modern 
conveniences, but since a powerline 
will be constructed up the Tiber River 
early next spring, a few modern con- 
veniences will be possible. 

“J didn’t know that!” Aunt Emma 
was excited. “I guess it’s talk like about 
the bridge across the Tiber.” 

After lunch I climbed a high hill to 
look at the remainder of this farm. I 
walked through a valley of virgin trees 
where there were yellow poplars and 
pine 60 feet to the first limb. Beech 
trees with tops big enough to shade 25 
head of cattle and the beechnuts 
streaming down like golden coins among 
the pale, thin leaves to be gathered by 
the bacon hogs running wild. A farm 
with wild game and fowl and a river 
bountiful with fish! And yet, this farm 
is for sale! 

Uncle Dick walked over beside his 
chair. He looked like he was going to 
fall over. 

Go see for yourself roads not ex- 
ploited by the county or state, where 
the horse’s shoe makes music on the 
clay, where apple orchards with fruit 
are bending down, and barns and bins 
are full; go see a way of life, a richness 
and fulfillment that made America great, 
that put solid foundation stones under 
America! This beautiful farm, 50 head 
of livestock, honeybees, crops, old and 
new, and home for only $22,500! 

“Oh!” Aunt Emma screamed. I 

t she was going to faint. “Oh, 
he’s killed it with that price. It’s un- 
heard of, Richard! You couldn't get 
$6,000 for it!” 

Uncle Dick had never sat back down. 

“What’s the matter, Pa?” Oliver 
asked. 

“T didn’t know I had so much,” Uncle 
Dick said. “I'm a rich man and didn’t 
know it. I'm not selling this farm!” 

“Don’t worry, Richard,” Aunt Emma 
said, “you won't sell it at that price!” 

I never saw such disappointed looks 
as there were on my cousins’ faces. 

“But what will you do with Mr. 
Spencer?” Aunt Emma asked: “You've 
put the farm in his hands to sell.” 

“Pay him for his day and what he 
put in the paper,” Uncle Dick told her.- 
“I know we're not goim’ to sell now, for 
it takes two to sign the deed. Ill be 
willing to pay Mel Spencer a little extra 
because he showed me what we have.” 

Then, I laid the paper down and 
walked quietly from the room. Evening 
was coming on. I walked toward the 
meadows. I wahted to share the beauty 
of this farm with Melvin Spencer. I was 
never so happy. 





Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


Dear Editor: 

If the United States were to take on 
an isolation policy it would give Russia 
a free rein with the rest of the world. 
Without help and encouragement from 
the United States many of the “free” 
countries of the world would give up 
hope and submit to the lies of commu- 
nism. After Russia had taken over the 
rest of the world where would the 
United States be? Today, two-oGeans 
cannot stop bombers, guided missiles, 
and other aircraft. 

Well, if not isolation, should we con- 
quer the world? No, I believe that 
would be against the democratic prin- 
ciples the United States is supposed to 
stand for. 

Well, if neither of those policies will 
work, what then? The Bible holds the 
answer in 2 Chronicles 7:14: 

“If my people, which are called. by 
my name, shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear 
from heaven, and will forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” 

As I see it, the only way for the United 
States ever to get out of the mess she’s 
in is for every person in the United 
States to turn to God and seek His help. 
Why not start “prayer groups” all across 
the country? If we pray for wisdom for 
our country’s leaders as well as the 
leaders of other countries, God will 
surely hear and answer our pleas. 

Charles R. Crane 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

Withdraw from the United Nations 
and we will destroy our only weapon 
with which we can achieve world peace. 
I have recently visited the U. N. on a 
Youth Pilgrimage Tour. 

No true American would be in favor 
of the isolation policy. No true Ameri- 
can could be that selfish! To withdraw 
from the U. N. and to adopt a policy 
of isolation would be like lighting a 
match to a gasoline tank. 

The United States is advanced in 
many ways; therefore, we should be 
more than willing to help these small 
countries, protect them, and teach them 
the modern way of survival. If we with- 
draw from the U. N., many other coun- 
tries would soon follow. If we become 
isolationists, Russia and Red China 
would take advantage of these weaker 
countries. Without the aid of the U. S., 
they could not resist these two huge 
powers. Our policy of isolation wouldn’t 
stop Russia from adding a prized pos- 
session like America to her conquests. 

Why not apply the Golden Rule to 


these countries in need ot help. Let’s 
support the United Nations. It is our 
last key with which we can open the 
door to peace. Last, but not least, let’s 
be true AMERICANS. 

Judy Hills 

Jr.-City High School 

lowa City, lowa 


Aid to Asia 


Dear Editor: 

I wish I could describe the thoughts 
I had after reading the Senior Scholastic 
Forum Topic of the Week, “How Can 
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We Win Friends in Asia?” (March 9 
issue). The people of America must 
recognize the need of economic aid to 
these countries for their survival. They 
have had so much poverty it has been 
almost impossible for any progress to 
be made in their lands. 

In a recent interview President Eisen- 
hower disclosed he would ask Congress 
for a $2,000,000,000 increase in aid to 
Asia. 1 agree with the President and 
wish for everlasting peace and friend- 
ship with our allies. 

Mary Brown 
Tarpon Springs (Fla.) H. S. 
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““HIERE’S the way I got myself a 1955 Pacemaker Graphic 45. I 
clipped a coupon out of a Graflex ad and sent for their free folder 
‘How to Make Money with a Graflex Prize-Winning Camera.’ 


Boy, was it loaded with ideas! 


“My dad and I counted up the people we knew who were in the 
market for pictures right now. Then we added the other money- 
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loaned me the money for my camera and I was able to pay him 
back within six months! People I’ve done work for have told 
others and now, everything I make is pure gravy!” 


Start yourself in business by send- 
ing for our free folder “How to 
Make Money with a Graflex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” Mail the cou- 
pon TODAY! 


GRAFLEX: 





DEPT. SC-13 GRAFLEX, INC. ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money with a Graflex Prize-Winning Camera.” 
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WALLET 
riendship 


pholos 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 
FROM ONE POSE 
limited offer 
(or other photograph of snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 244" x 344" on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish. 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose, 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you're not 
delighted. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS Dept. 14 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts 


Prepcre for a career in 
* JOURNALISM 
* RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully accredited degree Program 
For complete information write to: 


Dr. Campton Bell Dir. School of Communication Arts 
Dept. SS- 8, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


STAMPS 





ores 


225 sh 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2S5c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


TAM 





100 DIFFERENT JAPAN—10$ 
Amazing but true—a fine packet of 100 different JAPAN— 
i of Com atives, Pictorials and High Values 
— — 10¢ to new approval applicants. 





VIKING STAMP COMPANY 
Biva. Gree 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


French TV Stamp 


On April 18, France will issue this 
15-franc stamp in tribute to television. 
The stamp shows TV antennas on the 
Paris skyline. In the stamp’s lower right 
corner is a TV set with the letters 
“RTF” on the screen. RTF stands for 
“Radio-Television France,” the govern- 
ment-run broadcasting network. 

TV has become very popular in 
France, thanks to her “teleclubs.” Each 
of these clubs owns a TV set, paid for 
by the members. The set is kept in a 
school room, town hall, tavern, or rec- 
reation center. Members hold club 
meetings around the set—and spend the 
time watching TV shows. 


CALLING ALL COLLECTORS 


Watch this column for news on how 
you can join the U. N. Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC). This is a project conducted 
by Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 

All clubs receive information kits 
mailed directly from U. N. Headquart- 
ers. The kits contain FREE gifts for 
every member of a club. Some of the 
gifts for 1955-56 will be: 

@ an abridged edition of the official 
U. N. stamp album, published by the 
Washington. Press of Newark, N. J. 

@ four cachet envelopes for use as 
first-day covers of U. N. stamps to be 
issued next fall and spring 

@ a subscription (six issues) to The 
Globe-Trotter, official UNSC bulletin 

And every new club,will receive lots 
more for its members! Application 
blanks for joining UNSC will appear 
in this column during April. 

NOTE TO PRESENT UNSC MEM- 
BERS: The May-June information kit 
will contain a renewal blank for your 
club, Every member of a club which 
renews before June 15, 1955, will re- 
ceive a bonus gift. Do not apply for 
renewal in any other way. See March- 
April Globe-Trotter for full renewal 
details. 


Routine 
Visiting Senator: “Where did the 
troops go?” 
New Recruit: 


mud, Sir.” 


“Wherever there's 








Sending for Stamps? 





This big imported collection includes: 
Giant glider aviation set showing real 
and toy gliders, Israel airpest and 4 
ancient coin set, igh and insect 
life from far-off Ifni, Sahara, Guinea, 
Red Croes Flag, Nurse and B 


ing issues from all ff 
a ear rg 319 all d 4 ~y- a eatalogin 

$7.2 only 25¢ bargain approvals. 
BONUS: Valuable IMPERF. F ERROR and ‘s- Page Stamp 
Dictionary included free on long as they last. 
STAMPEX CO., 116-8SC Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


STAMP oe eaces.et AR 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia 
etc., used stamps and ae re _ = be yt 


All given to approval serv: 
age. TATHAM STAMP Cl co. SPRINGFIELD & 92, Ass. 


Animals, Birds, Triangles, 
Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta- 
tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 

Musical, Battles, Giants, Midgets and over 100 others. 

Fascinating story approvals. Send 10¢ handling, please 

A STAMP COMPANY 

{907 Main St 


Dept. 316 Niagara Falls, New York 
Different United States, including a 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- Cc 
nues, specials and others with bar- 


gain approvals. SPECIAL—100 Different fer only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicage 51, iI. 


Fereign Coin, Banknote and 

itustrated coin list 

4, FREE to approval service 
~* applicants for 3¢ 


eng te may indian Cent, 
oh 10¢; Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangies, Early United States 


—- Animals — Commemoratives — British FREE! 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine al] free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


BARGAIN MunTess. attenrion 


FREE Stamp Magazine. 1,000 
interesting stamps for your ap 
proval inspection. Completely catalogued, substantially 
reduced. Free Tongs and Hinges with — Niagara 
Stamp Company, St. Catharines 322, Ontar Canada. 


PAYING HIGH PRICES 
for approvals? Try ours at 1¢ and 2¢ in books of 
1,000. Special offers and U. S. available. CLARK 
STAMP CO., Dept. R46, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
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Education 


An old-timer sat on the river baak, 
obviously awaiting a nibble though 
the fishing season had not officially 
opened. The game warden stood be- 
hind him quietly for several minutes. 
“You a game warden?” the old-timer 
inquired. 

“Yep.” 

Unruffled, the old man began to 
move the fishing pole from side to side. 
Finally, he lifted the line out of the 
water. 

“Just teaching him how to swim,” 
he explained, pointing to a minnow 
wriggling on the end of the line. 


Change of Tune 


She: “The day of great men is gone 
forever.” 

He: “But the day of beautiful women 
is not.” 

She (smiling and blushing): “I was 
only joking.” 


Turkey Talk 


The child took a helping of turkey. 
“Now,” said the hostess, “would you 
like to have some of this stuffing?” 

“No, thank you,” the child replied, 
“and I don’t see why the turkeys eat 
it either!” 


it All Depends 
Hi: “Do you think a girl believes you 
when you tell her she is the first girl 
you ever loved?” 
Fi: “Yes, if you're the first liar she’s 
ever met.” 


MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN AVIATION - 


2 YEAR COURSE 
1 YEAR COURSE 





ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
ENGINE MECHANIC 


AERONAUTICAL 
AIRCRAFT AND 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 
the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 
future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 
tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 
ROP’S concentrated courses can mean to you 
in terms of time saved, money earned. 
And remember -— if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviotion Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you oheod. ..forther.. .toster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT — Northrop has impressive 
record of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-fime employment, if desired. 
on NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
F 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, California 


Just. Careful 


A traveler noticed a farmer was hav- 
ing trouble with his horse. It would 
start, go slowly for a short distance, 
and then stop again. The traveler ap- 
proached and asked: “Is your horse 
sick?” 

“No.” 

“Is he balky?” 

“No. But he’s so afraid I'll say whoa 
and he won't hear me, that he stops 
every once in a while to listen.” 


Pleads Innocent 


The judge was holding court. A 
prospective juror was being questioned 
by a lawyer. 

“Do you know anything about this 
case?” the juror was asked. 

“No.” ; 

“Have you heard anything about it?” 

“No.” 

“Have you read anything about it? 

“No, I can’t read.” 

“Have you formed any opinion about 
the case?” 

“What case?” 

“Accepted.” 


>> 


Mixed Well 


An eminent painter was once asked 


what he mixed his colors with in order 
to produce so extraordinary an effect. 

“I mix them with brains, sir,” was 
his answer. 


Only I-y 

A college freshman met one of his 
instructors and asked, “What’s your 
guess about Saturday’s game? You 
don’t think we'll do too bad, do you?” 

“Don't you mean ‘badly’?” inquired 
the professor. 

“What's the difference?” asked the 
frosh. “You know what I mean.” 

“An ‘ly’ can make quite a difference,” 
persisted the professor. Pointing to an- 
other student, he explained, “For in- 
stance, it makes a difference whether 
you look at him sternly—or at his stern.” 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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(QEARLESS(GOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


FOSDICK-YOU FAILED 

TO CRACK THE EGG 

CASE I’ -—YOU 
FIREDS’— 














‘LL FIND ANOTHER CAREER- 
A BANKER? —OR A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT? AN APTITUDE. 

TEST WILL TELL MES! 














2 HOURS LATER | YOUR “BRAIN” 





TEST SAYS 
*USELESS"— BUT 
YOUR “APPEARANCE” 














NATURALLY!” WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL MAKES ANY MAN LOOK 
GREATS~ KEEPS HAIR NEAT 
BUT NOT (UGH) GREASY— 
REMOVES LOOSE DANDRUFF! 
-GET WILDROOT CREAM-OIL, 
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when 
you mean 


CHIC 


Everyone knows what a chick is—especially at this time of year when 
Easter chicks come popping out of their shells. Chic (pronounced sheek of shik) 


means attractive or stylish. 
You'll be in style anytime with a delicious nickel bagful of PLANTERS salted peanuts. 
They've been family favorites for years—just like PLANTERS Jumbo “lock Peanut 


Bor, and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
Have you tried PLANTERS, lately? Be sure to look for friendly MR. PEANUT on the 


label of every PLANTERS product 





PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 





